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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Kina GEORGE was buried at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
on January 28, after lying in state for five days in Westminster 
The New Rei Hall. He was followed in the walking funeral 

oe procession through London and Windsor by 
his four sons, by five kings and by his Queen. The crowds 
that assembled to pay their last respects to the monarch, 
who had served his country with every fibre of his being, 
were gigantic. Their demeanour was irreproachable, and it 
was noticed that even during the long wait which preceded 
the arrival of the cortege hardly a single individual smoked. 
Since the death of Queen Victoria, whose demise also closed 
an era, there has been no such public exhibition of sorrow. 
After the gun carriage, on which rested the coffin draped 
with the Royal Standard and surmounted by the brilliant 
Imperial Crown, had passed, all eyes turned to the chief 
mourner. King Edward, slight, highly strung, very pale, 
with a tense look upon his face, followed immediately after 
the Royal Standard bearer. <A step behind came his brothers, 
the Dukes of York, Gloucester and Kent. The four sons of 
King George had the night before guarded their father’s 
coffin in Westminster Hall for a spell, the King standing at 
the head, while the ceaseless crowds walked slowly past. 
It was a stipreme act of homage that the new King paid to 
his father and predecessor, and a dedication of himself to his 
Kingdom. It was a worthy beginning of what may, if 
King Edward so shapes his course, be a great reign. So 
secretly were the arrangements made for this watch of four 
sons who mourned their father and King, that the Press 
knew nothing until afterwards, while the crowds were not 
aware that they were assisting at a scene unique in history. 
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In the days when the Orders of Knighthood were founded 
the night before the accolade was received was spent in vigil 
The Vigil and prayer, the future Knight’s arms being 

dedicated to the same high purpose as were 
his vows. May we not see in King Edward’s watch by his 
father’s bier in Westminster Hall, which holds the very core 
of English political tradition, a dedication of himself to his 
great task ? The four Princes joined in the guard for twenty 
minutes. It is a long time to a man who is standing 
immovable and with head bowed. How did the King spend 
those moments of profound silence while the crowds flowed 
past him? He has come to the throne at a time of great 
international difficulty. Old tyrannies that we had thought 
buried have put on new and terrible forms. English states. 
men have now not only to deal in foreign countries with 
men who, like themselves, have risen to power through 
Parliamentary service, but also with violent revolutionaries 
who have seized the government in certain great countries. 
Having risen by force and maintained themselves by force, 
force is what they respect. Science has equipped the ruthless 
so that when they are in power nothing can—in their own 
countries—stand against them. How can the free peoples 
live in this changed world ? How can they so arrange their 
affairs as to keep their freedom and guard their lands against 
the foreseen attack? They are not only threatened from 
without but from within, and the gigantic effort required, if 
national freedom is to be preserved, may in itself lead to 
restriction. ‘“‘ Howfar,how much? Howcan I best serve ?” 
Something like this must have run through King Edward’s 
mind as he stood in Westminster Hall. Thoughts interrupted 
no doubt—for kings are human—by the distraction inherent 
to his posture, by cramp and strain, and the longing to move. 


SrvcE January 21, when the burden of kingship fell upon his 
shoulders, King Edward has been working continuously. 
: When other men mourn the loss of a relative 

a ee rk they can seek rest for recovery—not so kings. 
From the moment they succeed until they die 

they are in office. The presence in London of special 
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representatives and envoys from every European State 
presented too good an opportunity for the friendly interchange 
of views to be neglected. Not only the King’s Ministers but 
the King himself had conversations with those who had come 
to London to pay respects to his father, not even excepting 
Mr. “ Litvinoff,” who represented the regicide Government of 
Russia. It is to be hoped that when His Majesty is forced 
by the exigencies of his position to converse with a man of 
“ Litvinofi’s ” character there is some witness, for otherwise 
the account given by this person of the King’s observations 
may be believed by ignorant persons. “ Litvinoff,”’ over- 
joyed at being received at all, an honour he could hardly have 
expected, did not show his satisfaction by observing the usual 
reticence in regard to the interview by which he was honoured. 
On the contrary he abounded in anecdotes of a very imagina- 
tive and offensive style. The New York Times on February 3 
gave “ Litvinoff’s ” version of his talk. According to this— 
and we should add that the London Correspondent of the 
New York Times is very well informed—-King Edward asked 
to have the Russian Revolution and the murder of the 
Imperial Family explained. We do not suppose for a moment 
that His Majesty said what was attributed to him, but the 
story, accompanied by very slighting remarks on his per- 
sonality, ran the round of London and afforded our Foreign 
Ministers an object lesson in “‘ How Not To Do It.” 

Truly, “he who sups with the Devil must have a long 
spoon.” It should be said that, with this exception, the 
impression on all the foreign statesmen made by King 
Edward’s intelligence and seriousness was great. They found 
in him at once a man who knew what he was talking about 
and one who was ready to listen. 


PARLIAMENT dispersed for the Christmas holidays under 
the shock of the Government’s volteface on the Hoare-Laval 
Peace Plans. Whether members supported a 
war policy under League auspices or a peace 
policy under other guidance, the shock given 
to their confidence in the Government by the complete reversal 
of a policy within a short time of its adoption, and 
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with no new facts to explain this, was profound. The feeli 
persists. Sanctioneers feel that their plan of an Italian 
blockade has been irretrievably damaged. Members who 
wish to see peace negotiations entered into between Italy and 
Abyssinia know that it will be more difficult than before to 
open them. Members of all parties who are concerned for 
the good name of Britain feel this has been jeopardized and 
that we have been made to look both faithless and silly, 
The death of the King when it occurred at the end of January 
filled all thoughts and the Government owe to this great 
national loss an absence of criticism which they would be 
mistaken in assuming to be acquiescence in their conduct 
of Foreign Affairs. They have in fact, for the time being, 
alienated their supporters on both wings, for the fact that 
they obeyed the dictates of the Sanctioneers has not placated 
them, far from it. The Government are suspect to all those 
who are impelled to weaken their country by forces the origin 
of which they hardly realize. It was in a mood of depression 
and suspicion that the meeting of Parliament occurred on 
February 4, when the little Neros who fill certain ministerial 
posts proceeded at once to give a display of fiddling in 
connection with this, that and the other. 


THE vital task before Parliament is to provide for the 
defence of the Empire. We have been presented with a huge 
The Task bill for our anti-Italian adventure, but up to 
the time of writing we have no notion at all 
of what the Government’s plans are for the defence of the 
British islands, nor even if they have any plans at all. What 
everyone who is behind the scenes knows is that after years 
of neglect the Ministry will be unable to do its duty by the 
country, for the simple reason that the skilled men, whether 
in the draughtsman’s office, in the shipyards, in the aeroplane 
factories, are not sufficient for the work required. We are, as 
matters stand, obliged to make up for eleven years of wilful 
neglect and false economy by feverish activity and reckless 
extravagance, and we have no known plan. Itis characteristic 
of the chaos in the Government mind that the only serious 
debate in the House of Commons on Defence during the first 
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two weeks of this session was on a Friday and on a private 
member’s motion. On February 14, Admiral Sir Murray 
Sueter asked the House of Commons to consider a Bill creating 
a Ministry of Defence. The debate which followed was 
remarkable for the serious and sympathetic spirit in which 
this subject was considered. Whatever was felt of the value 
of the proposal, the speakers seemed to realize that we have 
no time now to reconstruct so fundamentally as would be 
necessary if Admiral Sueter’s Bill became an Act. Our 
defences are in such a state that we must at once improve 
them as best we can without stopping for the time required 
for the inquiry and consideration which so tremendous a 
change in our system would need. We are in the middle of a 
stream which is running breast high; if we stop to change 
horses we may never get across at all. The public have 
hardly awakened to the dangers run by this country owing 
to the mistaken course of our policy since 1921. This debate 
should do something to enlighten them. 


DEBATES in the House of Commons very rarely have per- 
manent value. This one is an exception. Admiral Sueter 
a had no difficulty in showing how little co- 

ordination there is between the three Defence 
Services, among whom there is a scramble just now for all 
the material that they urgently need. He appealed to his 
hearers to make an effort to think of what war meant. He 
told them that Malta was now useless as a harbour, and he 
asked how about Chatham, Portsmouth and Devonport ? 
Admiral Sueter did not say so, but it is believed by air experts 
that in war-time the ports from the Humber to Plymouth 
will be unusable owing to aerial attack. The second speaker 
was Mr. Lambert, who referred to “those Napoleonic 
strategists who spend something like £20,000,000 on a base at 
Singapore and leave the food supply of London the same as 
it was in the last war.”” He might have added a word about 
Quetta, which is being rebuilt at vast expense presumably to 
combat Imperial Russia. Mr. Lambert referred to the state 
of Europe. ‘‘ Europe to-day is one vast arsenal. Armaments 
are growing. They are in the charge of dictators. There is 
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more loot in London than there is at Addis Ababa. . 
British security ...can only rely upon its own strong 
right arm.” Mr. Tinker was the next speaker. He courage. 
ously supported the measure. Being a Socialist, he had to 
say that he was only expressing his own views when he 
admitted that defence for this island was necessary. Mr. 
Attlee, the Socialist leader, was not averse to co-ordinating 
defence, but he believed this should be done gradually “ by 
building up the nucleus of a defence staff round a Minister.” 
Mr. Amery followed with an appeal for clear thinking. Mr. 
Roberts made the very useful suggestion that granaries to 
contain the wheat belonging to Australia and Canada should 
be built in this island. 


But the contribution of greatest value came from Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. He concentrated the whole question of respons- 
. ibility and his speech was the more important 
a —, because he has hitherto not been one of the 
defence stalwarts. The reason his words will 
be remembered is because he focussed the attention of the 
House upon the High Command. Like F. S. Oliver, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain is aware that in this country the highest 
command rests, and must do so, on the political chief. “If,” 
said Oliver of Asquith, in 1916, “ you have a soulless incom- 
petent at the head of things you will have soulless incom- 
petency everywhere in the command under him.” That was 
an extreme case and Sir Austen said nothing as strong as 
this, but he did indict the head of the Government for 
uncertainty of policy and he gave examples of this weakness. 
The House and country, he said, had experienced rude shocks. 
The present Prime Minister had, on November 28, 1934, said 
of air armaments :— 
“Tt is not the case that Germany is rapidly reaching equality 


with us.” * 
In May, 1935, he said of this statement :— 
“T was completely wrong . . . we were completely misled.” 


It would be interesting to know by whom. Sir Austen also 


*According to the Journal des Debats, Mr. Baldwin’s speech was sub- 
mitted to Herr Hitler before he made it. 
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quoted from the debates last December. Mr. Baldwin had 
made the remarkable statement on December 10 :— 


. . my lips are not yet unsealed. Were these troubles over I 
would make a case and I guarantee that not a man would go into the 
lobby against us.” 

“A few days later,” continued Sir Austen, ‘the Prime 
Minister’s lips were unsealed. He made a speech again... . 
in which he confessed error, and he said nothing to explain what 
had caused him to say that when his lips were unsealed. .. .” 
etc. [Official Report, February 14.] And the speaker 
added that such things were not reassuring. All is obviously 
not right in the Highest command when such things occur, 
and we must be grateful to Sir Austen Chamberlain for 
bringing the great weight of his parliamentary influence to 
bear on this question. 


THE debate in the House of Commons on military policy 
was quickly followed by a debate in the House of Lords. 
It was initiated by Lord Phillimore, who in 
an excellent speech asked what the Govern- 
ment were doing to bring about peace parleys 
between the two belligerents, Italy and Abyssinia. The sub- 
sequent debate showed one thing very clearly, and that is 
that the pacifists dread more than anything else that the 
belligerents should come to terms. They have probably 
heard rumours that such a thing is a possibility. Nothing 
shows up the hollowness of the peace professors more clearly 
than the apprehension they have of the cessation of hostilities. 
Newspapers no longer report debates or the public would 
know more than they do, but The Times performed a useful 
function in one other direction. On February 20 they 
reproduced extracts from a British official document which 
was published in Rome on February 19 in the Giornale d’ Italia. 
This is the report of a Foreign Office Committee on the pro- 
posed advance of Italy into Abyssinia. It is dated June of 
last year. It is not known how our Italian contemporary 
became possessed of a Foreign Office document highly 
interesting to us, but which we had not been allowed to see. 
It shows that the Italians told us what they meant to do in 
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Abyssinia as far back as January, 1935, when Signor Vitetti, 
Counsellor to the Italian Embassy, “ declared that he had 
instructions to make known the desire of the Italian Govern- 
ment to exchange views with his Majesty’s Government with 
the object of exploring the possibilities of a development 
of such interests in a mutually harmonious manner.” The 
Report recognises the lawless state of Ogaden and along 
the Soudanese border, and states that if grazing rights can 
be secured, the advent of Italy would be acceptable to us. 
Several conclusions were reached by the Committee. These 
state that (1) Italy intends to secure control of Abyssinia ; 
(2) that there are no vital British interests in Abyssinia ; 
(3) the threats to British interests are remote ; (4) that Lake 
Tana should be protected on account of Egypt. These are 
the salient findings of a report which shows clearly that we 
have no business at all to try to pick a quarrel with Italy 
over Abyssinia. 


THE situation in February, 1936, bore some relation to the 
situation in August, 1914. Then, a war broke out which 
As in 1914 surprised our Government, although they had 

been warned that unless they took certain 
steps it would occur. Now, after thirteen years of false 
political education, based on false policy and wholly mistaken 
efforts, we are once more face to face with an appalling world 
situation, and one in which it will be very difficult for us to 
repair our position. All political parties are to blame. 
Conservative leaders have bowed down in the House of 
Rimmon, and even now have not the courage to dissociate 
themselves from the Pacifist propaganda which is largely 
responsible for gulling the non-political public. No Minister 
has yet told the country the truth, though Sir Samuel Hoare 
hinted at it in trembling accents on December 19. The situa- 
tion inside the Cabinet is much the same as in 1914—some 
of the Ministers are the same !—and the alarmed and perfectly 
inadequate men with whom Mr. Baldwin has surrounded 
himself appear not only unaware of their duty, but perfectly 
incapable of performing it under the circumstances which 
they themselves have assisted in creating. Parsimony and 
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cheeseparing in defence, the abolition of designing staffs, the 
failure to keep our powder dry is being followed by a general 
unloosening of purse strings as if the very fact of expenditure 
would save the country. It is not so. Countries are not so 
easily saved, and the “ shifting ballast’ in the Cabinet, the 
men who “‘ don’t count ” but who nearly had the Government 
over last December, may have the country over if we cannot 
get someone better put in charge of them. 


MINISTERS, under the impact of reality, resemble nothing 
so much as hens on a motor road. They dodge this way 

and that, they cannot understand what has 
— = happened. They thought a motor road was 

a nice open spot to take the air, and—# is a 
motor road! So the Ministers. They thought they had 
nothing to do but to talk pacifism and the world would 
become peaceful. They believed Mussolini was bluffing, and 
on the contrary it was their bluff which was called by him. 
Having been blind all along, we must not expect them to 
see clearly with their reluctantly opened eyes, nor to take 
wise decisions in this crucial matter of national strength, and 
at a moment when no time can be wasted. They now know 
that their Italian policy was a hideous blunder, but they no 
doubt count upon hiding up the seven millions or so this 
has cost the country in the vast new bill which we shall 
shortly be asked to agree. In the House of Commons it 
seems to be generally thought that no existing Minister is 
equal to the task of tackling the emergency work required. 
An outside appointment is spoken of, and Tadpoles and 
Tapers and the press are busy with names. The suggestions 
of the Tadpoles and Tapers and of the “ Political Corre- 
spondents” of the press did not at first get beyond the 
names of certain ex-Cabinet Ministers. Later the list was 
enlarged to include those of Lord Lloyd and Lord Weir. 
Both had their backers for the most arduous and thankless 
task which anyone has faced since Armistice Day. Lord 
Lloyd is the right age, he is trusted by the Services, he knows 
the need, and though conciliatory in administration he would 
never yield on matters of principle. Lord Weir did valuable 
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service to the country during the war and afterwards, 
Being absorbed in business he has taken no part in politics 
and he has therefore never opposed Mr. Baldwin’s policy 
and has never endeavoured to secure better defences for 
the country. No one, therefore, would be surprised if Lord 
Weir were selected. Everyone in this country would hope 
for his success. 


SUPPLEMENTARY estimates were issued on February 17. These 
are almost wholly concerned with the expenditure undertaken 

in connection with the Italian campaign in 
of Abyssinia. The cost is huge, the advantage 

to this country slight, consisting as it does 
only in the experience gained by air, sea and land of officers 
and men during these prolonged manceuvres, and in a small 
increase of war material. These are the figures :— 


Navy ..  £4,850,000 
Army ..  £1,350,000 
Air Force .. ..  £1,611,000 
Ordnance Factions £100 


In the naval estimates £3,500 is taken towards building an 
additional destroyer flotilla. Contracts have not yet been 
placed. The estimate also preconises the purchase of six 
motor-boats and twenty trawlers. The vast total of 
£4,392,000 is required for our naval expenses owing to the 
colossal error of policy of the British Government when 
they endeavoured to push the League into war with Italy 
and, failing to mobilise other countries, mobilised the British 
fleet, unasked by any of them, at a cost of over £20,000 a 
day. This money, wisely spent, would have greatly added 
to the strength of our country. It has been frittered away 
in a mad enterprise which has cost us the friendship of Italy. 
The four millions we have sunk in the Mediterranean would, 
at a conservative estimate, have built us the four 8,000-ton 
cruisers of the Exeter class we so badly need. The air esti- 
mates have been increased by the building of aerodromes. 
Are these being put in the west of England and built under- 
ground? The trouble of the present situation is that no 
one is in command, the high command, the political one, being 
apparently unaware of its responsibility. The result is seen 
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in the hurried and conflicting orders given, and the way in 
which industry is being handled. 


Tue following figures from the Board of Trade returns show 
how British exports to Italy fell during December : 
Dec., 1934. Dec., 1935. 


How to Lose Herrings... 16,000 ewt. 1,650 ewt. 
Trade Other foodstuffs... £32,798 £3,271 
Coal ... dice ... 420,373 tons 19,098 tons 

Non-metalliferous products £5,924 Ni] 
Wool, ete. ... £51,984 £6,229 
Coke and unstained Fuel (vale £16,739 Nil 
Pottery, etc. Re £18,681 £1,380 
Tron and Steel Masilantenns iis 1,272 tons 6 tons 
Non-ferrous Metals a ae £18,242 £827 
Cutlery, Hardware, etc. ... pres £15,943 £3,747 
Electrical Goods ... ne £44,360 £8,440 
Woollen and Worsted — wars £22,912 £2,143 
Chemicals ... £12,220 £181 
Leather and Miedavenn an £5,459 £807 
Vehicles... £27,366 £433 


While the British Cement are helping the Jugoslavian 
farmers, who have lost their trade, by admitting them to our 
markets at the expense of British farmers, no compensation 
is available for British fishermen, miners and manufacturers 
for the vast loss in British trade with Italy, produced by the 
Eden policy of sanctions. If our readers will turn to the 
article by Custos, the pen name of a great expert, they will 
see that an economic blockade has never yet stopped a war. 


Ir the League of Nations could be caught up to another 
planet, what a sigh of relief would go up from the world. 
: If it could take the British pacifists with it, 
eee how happy should we be in this island, for 
until these people all go and live at Geneva, 

or become reasonable, there will be little hope of a quiet life, 
and, after all, when we speak of peace, what we mean is 
leading a quiet life and going about our lawful occasions 
without being badgered. This is a vision of a state almost 
too remote, too good to be true. Now, as there is no chance 
of our sanctionists going to Geneva, let us see what likelihood 
there is of persuading them of the truth. One of our con- 
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temporaries, the Manchester Guardian, devotes columns to 
letters from pacifists, and in this paper they fall foul of each 
other in extremely strong language every day. The writers 
are not the same as the stage army that parades in the Times; 
the letters that appear in the great provincial paper are of a 
different kind, and imbued with much greater seriousness, 
The study of the arguments used is repaying. A recent 
writer said, “ It is far easier to prevent a nation from making 
a war than it is to prevent a man from committing a crime,” 
and inserted—in brackets—the phrase ‘‘ Once preponderant 
power has been placed in the hands of the League,’ which seemed 
to him to be quite a simple affair. It does not occur to him 
that the League has not got any hands, and that the inter. 
national police he hankers after in a further passage would 
be composed of different nationalities and commanded by a 
man belonging to some country or other. He does not conceive 
of their having feelings, and he imagines that Italian airmen 
would obey an order to bomb Rome, and that Englishmen 
and Frenchmen would consent to attack their own countries. 
But in practice they would not do so, and not all the com- 
mittees could make them. The fact is that the sanctioneers 
see that the economic blockade has not affected Italian 
policy, and they want us to believe that military action by a 
mixed army, commanded by a man who is willing to forswear 
his country, would do better. Economic sanctions are not 
going to stop the war, and having been wrong about this, and 
having involved Great Britain in immense difficulties, pacifists 
want to be allowed to experiment further. Our countrymen 
are slow to learn, but they have noticed two things, the first 
is that Geneva did not prevent war. The second is that British 
pacifists did prevent peace being considered. 


NorHine is more surprising than the way in which Free 
Traders are pressing for a policy which must inevitably lead 
s countries all over the world to adopt, if they 
a the have not already done so, the most extreme 
forms of protection. Sanctions, advocated by 

the Governmental and Liberal Press, can only lead to one 
thing, the intensive cultivation in every country of its national 
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industries, with correspondingly high barriers against foreign 
imports. After Italy’s experience no country is ever again 
going to be dependent on other countries for the essentials 
of life or defence. With each month that passes Italy is 
becoming more able to do without what we used to send her. 
No people can better stand privation, she now has her second 
wind, and in view of her military successes is in good heart. 
But what about us? We are the losers all along, materially 
and morally. We have lost trade permanently, we have lost 
one of our best friends and we have put our money on the 
wrong horse. The Abyssinian does not seem to have his 
heart in this war which we have urged him to fight by our 
Geneva policy. He is not making much of a stand. The 
Italians, on the other hand, are fighting very well. These 
things are visible. Has the City, which is ultimately in- 
terested in peace, prosperity and trade, begun to realize the 
situation? What do the City Editors of The Times, 
Telegraph, Manchester Guardian and News Chronicle think 
of the policy of the political editors of those organs? How 
soon will people who want a quiet life in order that they may 
buy and sell tell the political mischief-makers in the Govern- 
ment what they think of them ? When we read in a weekly 
paper designed to assist us with our investments and inform 
us about world trade a violent propaganda in favour of oil 


sanctions we wonder what has happened, and what the 
Editor thinks he is doing. 


PoLITICAL passion in France gets into the street quicker 
than in this country, partly because everyone there is 100 

per cent. of whatever he is, and partly because 
ewe our police are more efficient in a row. On 

February 13 an assault occurred in the Paris 
streets upon the person of Monsieur Blum, the Communist 
leader. The aggressors were the Camelots du Roi, a wildish 
Royalist society which is looked at askance by serious 
politicians in all parties. The incident, which was deplored 
by every section of opinion, was seized upon by the Socialist 
and Communist deputies, under pressure from whom strong 
measures were taken by the Government against the 
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organisation of the Camelots du Roi. The office of the Action 
Francaise was entered. A monster political demonstration 
of Socialists and Communists, of a kind which has been for. 
bidden for some time, was allowed to parade through Paris 
guarded by police. An article written some weeks ago in 
the Action Francaise advocating violence has been gravely 
criticised, but that paper has eagerly disclaimed any respon- 
sibility for an attack on one elderly man by numerous 
assailants. The Sarraut Government, a mixed affair con- 
taining men of many affiliations, is in no position to resist 
any strong demand from the Communists. It will be as much 
as they can do to hold on to office until the elections. They 
have ratified the agreement with Soviet Russia, about which 
public opinion in France is very much divided, the Russian 
alliance having cost France very dear in the past. It is 
impossible to rely very much on such a country or to forget 
Brest-Litovsk or the non-repayment of the vast pre-war 
debts. Nor have the people who know best much belief 
in modern Russian military efficiency. Thus the serious 
French papers ; Pertinax being almost alone among patriotic 
pressmen in his advocacy of the Russian Alliance. To others, 
equally well qualified to judge of affairs, Moscow is the 
enemy, the disturber of the internal organisation of other 
countries. It is true that Germany is Public Enemy Number 
One—no Frenchman disputes this—but in the eyes of many 
Moscow is Number Two, and by no means fit to be admitted 
to alliance with France. 


In the Versailles Treaty the German Government were 
forbidden to fortify or garrison the Rhine provinces. French 
, military opinion at the end of the war was 
—— against allowing Germany to retain them, 
seeing that their possession opens the flank of 

France. In this Monsieur Clemenceau would not listen to 
his soldiers; he would be no party to creating in Europe 
a new “Alsace Lorraine,” longing for return to another 
country and living in a perpetual state of unrest. He would 
not repeat the German crime of 1870. In the minds of all 
British and French statesmen in 1919 there was the delusion 
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that somewhere in Germany there was a conscience, or 
rather a sentiment, that would respond to rectitude. We 
could have dismembered Germany. We did not do so. We 
now see how mistaken we were in thinking that Germans would 
recognise that their continued existence as a nation was due 
to allied moderation. When Monsieur Clemenceau refused 
to take German provinces he did not foresee how far German 
propaganda would succeed in creating a strong Pacifist move- 
ment in Great Britain and America, nor that a French Minister, 
Briand, would play up to this. He could not have foreseen 
that under pressure from America and England France would 
have to forego the major part of reparations, that the same 
countries would lend Germany enough money to enable her 


| to re-arm (a thing strictly forbidden by the Versailles Treaty), 


nor that England, in the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of 
June, 1935, would condone this re-armament. The next 
bit of the Treaty that will be destroyed, if the politicians in 
England and France continue to misread the situation, is 


' the question of the de-militarised Rhine provinces. The 


conclusion of the Franco-Russian Pact has given Germany 
an opportunity for raising this question. It is true that 


’ Monsieur Flandin, the French Foreign Secretary, has said 


that he will never admit any violation of Treaties on the 


matter of the de-militarised provinces ; that is all very well, 


but, as the Debats pointed out in a thoughtful editorial on 
February 14, there is more to the matter than a mere declara- 


_ tio by a French Minister. What will Monsieur Flandin do 


to prevent this breach of the Treaty, and what will the English 
Government do? Mr. Baldwin’s frontier used to be on the 


. Rhine. Had he not better think about his defences there ? 


THE communiqués issued by Abyssinia for the last few weeks 


_ do not say much and have not been related to any known 


facts. The Italians have won a considerable 
victory on the north, which has made a great 
impression all over the world, and Italy is 


The Italian 
Campaign 


greatly enheartened by this success. They have dug deep 


into Abyssinia in the south. There is a tremendous anti- 
Italian propaganda in England, and this, owing to the 
command which the League of Nations Union appears to have 
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of the twopenny press, has undoubtedly had some effect. 
Against this must be put the altogether admirable articles 
on the Anglo-Italian dispute, which are appearing in the 
Daily Mail, and the sane line taken by the Morning Post. 
When the history of our time comes to be written it will 
be seen that a debt is owed to those newspapers for the 
steady way in which they have corrected the errors and 
misstatements of many of their contemporaries. In time 
we shall all discover the mistakes made by British Ministers 
under the influence of the Socialists and Liberals who pull 


the strings of the pacifist societies. If our Sanctionists | 


bring on a general war we shall find them out at once. A 
friend, recently returned from Abyssinia, reported that in 
Addis Ababa not much interest was taken in the war. 
Meanwhile the following anecdote from that country may 


amuse our readers. Abyssinian soldiers are fond of the | 


decoration of a Red Cross. <A general painted a huge Red 
Cross on the top of his motor-car. When it was pointed 
out to him that this was against the rules, he drew himself 
up and said, “The Red Cross has been our family crest 
ever since the crusades ! ”” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonaLp was last month returned to 
Parliament for the Scottish Universities according to the 


desire of Mr. Baldwin who, for some inscrutable | 


Forgetful 


North Britons 1°#S0n, wishes to retain him as a colleague. 


His majority showed a great decline from 


that of the recently elected Member, Mr. Shelton, who was | 


very much liked and respected. The curious thing about 


this by-election was the number of things that the electors | 


failed to remember, thus proving that Scotsmen are as 
oblivious as Englishmen of past history. The matters 
forgotten included some of greater and some of lesser gravity. 


Among the latter was the fact that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald | 


formerly wished to abolish University representation. Those 


of greater importance include his conduct during the war. | 


Many people suppose this merely to have been that of a 
pacifist who disliked fighting, but this was not the case. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was, during the war, out for revolution, 
and his aim was to destroy the civic spirit of munition workers. 
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From the beginning of the war he did all that an active man 
could to praise the enemy and to discredit the Government 
and the Services. Speaking at Leicester on August 7, 1914, 
three days after the rape of Belgium, he said: ‘There is 
nobody who admires Germany more than I do.” And on 
August 17, 1914, the Leicester Pioneer quoted him as saying 
that we went to war because “ the Admiralty was anxious to 
seize any opportunity of using the Navy for battle practice.” 

But the revolutionary group with which he was working 
very soon realised that, against such a wave of patriotism 
as swept over Britain when the German danger was realized, 
public speeches would be of little avail. They must attack 
this country’s institutions: one of these is the Trades Union 
organization. Trouble must be made inside the Unions. To 
this purpose a body was created called the New Organisation, 
which was started to discredit Trades Union leaders who 
were loyal, and to build up inside munition factories and 
workshops ‘“‘Shop Stewards Amalgamated Committees.” 
The strikes arranged by the New Organisation differed from 
all previous strikes in Great Britain in that they were inspired 


_ by no economic question: they were entirely revolutionary 


in intention. The Clyde in 1916 provided the first example 
of what could be done. The arrangements had been carefully 
prepared and nearly two years were required to make the 
revolutionary effort dangerous to the State. This New 
Organisation was not, of course, recognized by the head 
officials of the Trades Unions: the movement was one 
started to foster mutiny in the lower ranks against the 
established order of the Unions. On November 16, 1916, the 


New Organisation felt strong enough to call a strike. Seventy 


thousand men came out at Sheffield, Rollesham, Barrow and 


_ elsewhere. 


ALTHOUGH the revolutionary leaders were unsuccessful else- 
where, the Government yielded to their demands for the 
release of certain men imprisoned after the 
It Was Clyde strike. One notorious agitator was 
released, and on this concession one of the 
leaders of the strike movement wired to the Government 
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that they would call it off. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with 
others telegraphed to their comrades to “ proceed with 
organisation.”” They regarded the Sheffield strike as a 
trial trip for their association and as a satisfactory one. 
It is interesting to note that this little Lenin was working 
on the same lines as his more successful comrade. While 
he devoted himself to sapping the institutions of Trades 
Unionism, he was also a member of the newly founded 
Union of Democratic Control, the Independent Labour Party 
and the No Conscription Fellowship. The method of pro- 
ceeding was by personal contact and seditious speeches 
which were made whenever it was safe. The writer has a 
record of such speeches made by Messrs. MacDonald, 
Ponsonby, Murphy, McManus and others. They are not so 
much pacifist as revolutionary. The method of the work of 
the New Organisation is interesting to note. When a strike 
was to be called delegates went to the centres agreed upon by 
three different routes. One man in a car, one in a train, and 
one on a motor-cycle. In this way if one, or even two, of 
the revolutionary agents was arrested the orders to the 
shop stewards would get through. There was also a code for 
telegraphing and some of these telegrams make curious 
reading. The programme of the New Organisation included 
the destruction of capitalism and the setting aside of the 
established Trades Unions. If carried out, this programme, 
like Lenin’s, would have placed all the power in the hands 
of a few individuals of doubtful aims who were connected 
with dubious agitators. “‘ Give me the intelligent minority,” 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is reported to have said in 1917, 
‘* and anybody who likes can have all the majorities.” Sucha 
revolution as he endeavoured to make during the war sets 
itself to collect the discontented, disloyal and unscrupulous, 
even the criminal, wherever they might be. We have given 
this brief account of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s activities 
during the war because they have evidently been overlooked. 
They were forgotten in 1923 by the Trades Union leaders, 
whose influence he had tried to break, forgotten by those 
Socialists who did not want Germany to conquer Britain, 
and, in 1936, forgotten by the graduates of the Scottish 
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Universities, who, had Mr. MacDonald succeeded in his 
endeavours, would now be conscripts in a German army. 


Tue Ross and Cromarty election provided copy for newspapers 
during the last half of January and the first half of February. 
one Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, son of Mr. Ramsay 
eee list * MacDonald, and Dominion Secretary, was 
elected. The fight all along lay between him 
and the other Socialist, Mr. McNeil, the gallant intervention 
of Mr. Randolph Churchill, who has fought rather too many 
hopeless seats, being unavailing, while the Liberal has—as 
usual—forfeited his deposit. The electors at Ross probably 
thought they were supporting a man of distinction in Mr. 
MacDonald, as he is a Cabinet Minister ; they probably did 
not follow the chassé croisé of last July, which carried him to 
the Cabinet when his father ceased to be Prime Minister. 
It is significant that the Socialist vote in this old Liberal 
constituency should be as high as it is. Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald polled 8,949, and the other Socialist 5,967. Between 
them the Conservative and Liberal candidates received little 
over 3,000 votes. According to the News Chronicle Mr. Atlee, 
leader of the Socialist Party, speaking in support of Mr. McNeil 
at Ross on February 8, said : 

“Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, I understand, still professes Socialist 
opinions. He is rather like a man who used to play for the Rangers, 
but has been transferred to Celtic. He must play for the team which 
pays him : but his heart is with the team he has left.” 

He must play for the team which pays him. No doubt these 
Socialists understand one another. 


Ever since 1926 Germany has been rearming, recently at a 
great pace. By dint of her garrison in Great Britain, in the 
City, and in the “ Peace” societies, she has 
kept up a propaganda that has caused us to 
weaken our defences to danger point. Let us 
see what is the threat that Europe has now to meet largely 
as a result of British disarmament policy. Mr. Edgar Mowrer, 
the European correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, in 
two recent articles, on February 7 and 8, and printed in 
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The Times, has let in the light on dangers run by Holland. 
He shows us what the Dutch are doing to meet the German 
menace which threatens them as it does Belgium. National 
defences in the Netherlands are to have £7,400,000 more 
spent on them at once and this means great sacrifice in a 
country suffering from depression, but Dutchmen value their 
freedom and they know that freedom does not preserve 
itself. The reason for present Dutch alarm is given. It lies 
in the words “ Adolph Hitler.” In 1918 the German Head- 
quarters Staff tried to force their Government to present an 
ultimatum demanding the use of Dutch railways ; in those 
days Holland was mobilized. Now, think the Dutch, 
Germany will strike without warning, and they are watching 
with deep anxiety the military preparations she is making 
on their eastern frontier. Mr. Mowrer knows Germany. He 
was able to learn for himself some part of what those military 
preparations are. First of all, aviation bases. Within 50 
miles of Holland, Germany has 15 official flying centres. 
They form a chain along the frontier of the Netherlands. Then 
there are 24 flying centres for sport. These run from the 
neighbourhood of Wilhelmshaven to Meppen, 12 miles from 
the Dutch frontier, and further to Parderhorn and Warburg. 
In one place the line of “ sports flying grounds” is within 
seven miles of Netherland territory. So much for aviation. 
The new conscript German Army is placed further to the 
north than was the old Imperial Army. Six of the new 
garrison towns are near the Dutch frontier. An army 
nowadays runs on lorries. A new very wide bridge has been 
built across the Rhine, twenty miles from the Dutch province 
of Venloo. New German motor road plans are even more 
threatening. One is to lead from Hanover to the west until 
it reaches Gronau, on the frontier; another is designed to 
reach the district of Ginsberg, which the Germans dared not 
enter in 1914. Yet another road is also designed to bring 
heavy traffic to the Dutch border. None of these roads is 
completed. 


But the German Government is not content with organizing 
aerial attack on a huge scale while building roads which will 
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enable the German Army to support invasion from the air. 
Certain mysterious bodies of railway police are a feature 
eee of this frontier organization, and strange 
- eg War cement platforms are known to exist. Within 
a short distance of the Dutch frontier there 

are some 55 labour camps—others may exist—as well as 
political punishment camps of various kinds. All this is 
concentrated on the borders of a country with which Germany 
has no quarrel, with a view to forcing her to accept the 
passage of troops in order that other countries may be 
attacked and held to ransom. Holland was a pro-German 
neutral in the war, and although she had her difficulties she 
preserved her neutrality and succeeded in maintaining her 
trade. Now she is wondering what will happen. Mr. 
Mowrer, to whom Europe is indebted for his clear description 
of what is going on, states in his second article in the Chicago 
Daily News that the Dutch do not believe that in the next 
war their neutrality will be respected. They think that the 
great fortifications erected by France and Belgium to protect 
their frontiers will be severely left alone by Germany, who will, 
if it suits her, make her next attack on civilization through 
the Netherlands. The Dutch think that for a successful 
attack on England, Holland is an almost indispensable base, 
and they quote Herman Klotz in support of this view. Mr. 
Mowrer, who is a very well-qualified observer, is convinced 
that Holland, thoroughly alarmed, is ready to prepare to 
fight, but alone the Dutch can do little but delay the seizure 
of their country and its use as a base. For the first time, 
therefore, for many years they are looking to other countries 
for help, and the American correspondent whose valuable 
information we have quoted has heard them say that the 
French Army is once more “ the shield of Europe.” It is a 
fact that the German danger is a European one. People 
who talk of Franco-German difficulties as if these were the 
only matters of moment are very wide of the mark. Every 
one of Germany’s neighbours is in the same position as 
France, for the predatory German hordes are being prepared 
for attack and it is merely a question of time when this 
attack will be launched. 
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THE clever politicoes who last year forced the Indian Home 
Rule Bill through Parliament did not remember the wisdom of 

the “‘ Copy Book Headings.” Neglected facts 
lg ee el are now beginning to show. We do not refer 
Ouresives ? to such matters as Mr. Nehru’s recent utter- 

ances or the fact that the Indian Congress is 
Communist and fundamentally disloyal. Mr. Nehru’s charac- 
ter and the political opinions of Congress were perfectly known 
to the sponsors of Indian Home Rule; but the fact that 
emerged at the last Civil Service examinations has apparently 
taken them by surprise. It is more fundamental than 
Congress opinion; any strong man, given the power, could 
overawe the Baboos who compose this body, but the whole 
house of cards of Indian self-government depends for its first 
erection on a supply of Englishmen ready to go to India 
and keep up for a few years an appearance of Indian self- 
government. What our Home Rulers forgot was that the 
British are a practical people, that they will adventure 
anywhere, and bear anything if they can do useful work for a 
backward race, provided they have the power given them 
to do it. What they will not do is to go to a country where 
they are shot at and humbugged about, and where they are 
expected to shut their eyes to misgovernment. The News 
Chronicle recently pointed out that ‘‘ Whitehall is anxious 
about the future of recruitment to the Indian Civil Service.” 
It is rather late in the day! The figures are interesting— 
they will not surprise our readers. Fourteen British candi- 
dates were declared successful for the Indian Civil Service 
examination. Thirteen of these, having the power of option, 
refused India and chose either the Home or the Consular 
Service. Only one unfortunate man remained for the Indian 
Civil Service, and he had no other choice. It should be added 
that twenty-six other candidates who were successful had 
refused to sit for an Indian examination. It is useful to 
reflect that the majority report of the Joint Select Committee 
depended upon “ getting good men of our own stock to 
serve in India.” _Well, our own stock are not fools: they 
do not propose to serve the class of person who will rise to 
power in India under the new constitution. What are the 
Home Rulers going to do about this ? 
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Just before Christmas we had the shock of seeing our Govern- 
ment change its direction in foreign affairs amidst a general 
uproar and to the tune of much recrimination. 
The following is an effort to understand what 
really occurred between December 5 and December 18, when 
the Foreign Secretary resigned. 

On December 5 Sir Samuel Hoare made a speech in the 
House of Commons in which he said :— 

“On the one hand we have taken our full part in collective Action 
under the Covenant, and on the other hand we have continued our 
efforts for a peaceful settlement. . . . It may be that the atmosphere 
is so heated that the voice of reason cannot make itself heard. None 
the less, the French and we intend not only to go on, but to redouble 
our efforts . . . and we must make a particular effort to surmount them 
in the next few days... .” [Our italics.] 

He was loudly cheered. But the cheers did not come from 
members of “‘ Peace” societies. The busybodies who compose 
these groups foresaw that their occupation would be gone if 
the war between Italy and Abyssinia came to an end, not as the 
result of sanctions, but as the result of British and French 
influence. While elements unfavourable to peace were work- 
ing up such electors as could be made to write letters, the 
Cabinet was asked on Monday, December 9, to assent to the 
final details of the Hoare-Laval suggestions for settlement 
between Italy and Abyssinia. So ready were they to 
acquiesce in these that no communication was made with 
Sir Samuel Hoare who, with Sir Robert Vansittart, the 
permanent head of the Foreign Office, was in Paris. 


A Strange Tale 


On the evening of December 9, after the British Cabinet 
had concurred in the Hoare-Laval plan, a joint communication 
: was issued in London and Paris stating that 

A “Friendly 
Settlement” “animated by the same spirit of conciliation, and in- 
spired by close Franco-British friendship, we have in the 
course of our long conversations of to-day and yesterday sought the 
formulas which might serve as a basis for a friendly settlement of the 

Italo-Ethiopian dispute.” 

The words “friendly settlement” set the ‘ Peace” 
societies aflame. Raising the cry of “ broken faith ”’ against 
the British Government, they succeeded in rattling the 
Cabinet, which is not composed of men with any strong sense 
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of political direction. They did not yield at once. There 
was a debate in the House of Commons on December 10, 
when it seemed likely that Mr. Baldwin would stand by his 
more recent policy. He was even emphatic. In a speech 
which he has not since explained, the dramatic nature of 
which greatly enhanced the excitement felt during the 
debate, he said : 

“T shall speak but for a short time. I have seldom spoken with 
greater regret, for my lips are not yet unsealed. Were these troubles 
over I would make a case—and I would guarantee that not a man 
would go into the Lobby against us.” 

The scene on December 10 appeared to be set for a 
continuance of policy. The Sanctions Committee of 18 
met at Geneva on December 12, and decided to postpone 
considering the oil embargo on Italy, and on December 14 
the Government issued a White Paper giving the text of the 
proposed settlement and the covering telegrams with which 
this had been recommended to Addis Ababa. These tele- 
grams were initialed by Mr. Eden. The very idea of peace 
produced convulsions in Socialist and Liberal papers, while 
frenzied letters poured in to The Times from the stage army 
of the peace societies which are so often allowed to march 
backwards and forwards in the columns of our contemporary ; 
these gave off so much poison-gas that Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
colleagues became alarmed, and decided to abandon the idea 
of peacemaking. They begged him to make the right about 
turn they proposed in their company. He refused, and 
tendered his resignation. 


How about other Members of the Cabinet ? Their attitude 
is not at all clear, and such of them as have made public 

Puzzl statements have not made it any clearer. 
™ P Speaking in the House of Commons on Decem- 


ber 19, Mr. Baldwin implied that the plan proposed on 
December 9 had been a surprise to him, and that he had 
not known anything was impending. 

“We were not aware until it had been accomplished that an agree- 
ment had been come to. It was not until breakfast time on Monday 
(December 9) morning that I received a letter from my Right Hon. 
friend, urging that a Cabinet might endorse what he had done. ... 
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We none of us liked the proposals. . . . We would have liked to modify 
.. . the language. . . .” 


Mr. Chamberlain did not lay claim to quite the same 
ignorance as Mr. Baldwin : 

“* Of course the Cabinet knew that discussions were going on between 
these officials in Paris... . The Cabinet did not know until the 
Monday afternoon what were the actual terms of the proposals.” 
Lord Halifax gave the most piteous version of poor Sir 

Samuel being taken in by utter surprise in Paris. Sir Samuel 
was a sick man, 

“he was ordered . . . to seek rest and health abroad... . On 

his way abroad he went to Paris. There was very little pre-designed 

about it. He was passing through Paris, and it was natural that he 
should meet the French Prime Minister. . . .” 

When he recited his piece Lord Halifax did not remember 
that on December 5 Sir Samuel Hoare had told the House of 
Commons that “a particular effort ...in the next few 
days’ was to be made. 

There is one more Minister to quote. Lord Stanhope is 
not in the Cabinet. He is under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and as such fully conversant with all Foreign Office 
papers. 

“... My Right Hon. friend, Sir Samuel Hoare, having been 
unexpectedly plunged into talks with M. Laval in Paris.” 

But too much had been said by ex-Cabinet Ministers for 
this story of the big bad Laval wolf to sound very convincing. 
Lord Stanhope therefore admitted that Sir Samuel Hoare 
knew 


“that these points might be raised. ... The talks took place on 
Saturday and Sunday... .” 


Viscount CreciL: ‘‘ There is a person called the Resident Clerk 
at the Foreign Office whose business it is to be on duty on Saturday 
and Sunday. Was no communication sent to him ? ” 

StanHoPe: ‘“‘ There was nothing... .” 

These extracts from the official reports show an extra- 
ordinary affair to be even stranger than it appears. If Sir 
Samuel Hoare did not ring up Mr. Baldwin on Sunday, was 
it not because everything had been fully decided before he 
left London? Sir Samuel’s own account on his return to 
England would appear to confirm this view. “I was pressed 
to go” to Paris. 
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A Nazi agent, Gustloff, was recently assassinated in Switzer. 
land by a Jew who at once gave himself up to the authorities, 


om The murder gave the Nazis the opportunity 


F ts 
~— unfortunate German Jews. Having fought 


their way to power through countless assassinations, they 
are naturally apprehensive of reprisals. The funeral of 
Gustloff was attended by Herr Hitler, and he made some 
rather curious remarks in an oration he pronounced there on 
February 12. He said that peoples had to walk along the 
stony path of sorrow— 
“This path is strewn with the tombs of the best of them. The 
National Socialist Movement has followed this cruel path. It has 
made no victims among others. It is not we who have killed our 


compatriots. It is a supernatural force which kills those Germans who 
want to combat for their country.” [Our italics.] 


When we remember the assassinations in Munich, directed 
by Herr Hitler, when he murdered his former protector, 
Herr Roehm; the assassination the same day in Berlin of 
Gregor Strasser, the originator of National Socialism and the 
benefactor of Herr Hitler, besides General von Schleicher 


and his wife, and many hundreds of other Germans who were | 


thought by the German dictator to be his rivals, one can only 
gasp at the impudence of the man who ordered the killings 
of June 30, 1933, and who had the Austrian Chancellor 
murdered. The theme of his speech was hatred of the Jews, 
who, he declared, had instigated many murders. Let him 
prove this in his law courts, instead of driving all German 
Jews indiscriminately to destruction. The Nazi agent, Gust- 
loff, was treated to an apotheosis :— 
“Thou art not dead,” cried Herr Hitler, ‘‘ we swear that Wilhelm 
Gustloff will remain always in the ranks of our immortal martyrs . . . 


his picture shall be in every bureau,” etc. 
(Journal des Debats, February 14, 1936.) 


Ravings can go no further, falsehood can be no greater. It 
is regrettable that a Jew should have committed a political 
murder, but how. about the holocaust of June? How about 
Dolfuss ? 


PEOPLE who study Foreign Affairs are apprehensive lest the 
conversations, said to be taking place between the British 


of stoking their countrymen up against the — 
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and Egyptian Governments, should be as mismanaged as 
all such matters have been in recent years. In the days 

: when the British representative in Cairo was 
Talks in Egypt selected from the ranks of men outside the 
Foreign Office, we sent men whose names in many instances 
have become household words. Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, 
Sir Henry MacMahon, Sir Reginald Wingate and Lord Lloyd 
were among them. Since Lord Lloyd resigned in 1930, sooner 
than agree to the thoroughly bad Treaty proposed by the 
MacDonald Government, we have had a succession of Foreign 
Office nominees, and the result has not been happy. Whether 
the men themselves were without the necessary qualities, or 
whether their chiefs in the hierarchy kept too tight a hold on 
them, it is impossible to say, but under the circumstances 
the words “ Egyptian Talks” create apprehension. What do 
the talks involve, and what vital Imperial interest is threatened 
by them? We must be grateful to the Hvening Standard 
for publishing, on February 18, an article by Lord Lloyd, 
who is the one man in our times with an understanding of 
the Middle East. It should be remembered that he was 
during the War the intimate friend and constant companion 
of Lawrence, so that his knowledge has not been learned from 
office work but from the people themselves. An article from 
him is really informative, the more so because he spent the 
Christmas holidays in Egypt and Palestine. The article 
begins by an historical survey. It tells of the previous 
abortive attempts to negotiate a treaty between Great 
Britain and Egypt and why they failed. It calls attention 
to the growing importance of Egypt, Sinai and Palestine, 
and reminds us that the day is not so very far distant when 
the Suez Canal concessions will terminate. 


Havine brought us so far, Lord Lloyd tells us what we 

must at all costs avoid. The military terms of the draft Treaty 

What to Avoid proposed in 1930 were futile for Egypt, 
dangerous for us. 


It is indeed well to recall that if these terms had been in operation 
to-day—terms which as High Commissioner, it may be remembered, 
[resisted to the point of resignation—Great Britain would, in the critical 
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circumstances of the present time, have only been allowed 8,500 t; 

on Egyptian territory, and these would have been forbidden to emerge 
from their confinement in the Canal zone without the special permission 
of the Egyptian Government : that Egypt would, further, have been g 
member of the League of Nations, and that her permission either for 
the emergence of our troops from their confinement or for the increase 
of their numbers might easily, in the circumstances of the moment, 
have been treated as an act of war! 

To-day the free and unfettered movement in Egypt of more than 
twice that number of British troops is not only considered barely 
sufficient for the defence of Egypt’s frontiers, but their presence in 
any part of Egypt’s borders is welcomed by the whole Egyptian people. 
It is well that we should be reminded that we owe any 

power we have in Egypt to-day to Lord Lloyd’s resignation, 
Everyone now knows that he was perfectly right to resist 
the military clauses of the proposed MacDonald Treaty ; let 
us acknowledge as much and hope that wiser councils prevail 


to-day at the London end of the negotiations. 


A GENERAL ELECTION occurred in Spain on February 16. 
In Aragon, Asturias, parts of Andalusia, Madrid, Badajoz, 
, Bilbao, Murcia, Catalonia, Saragossa and Val- 

a — encia, the Socialists led. In La Mancha, Old 
Castile, Leon, Masana, Granada, Teruel, the 

Right are entrenched. The Government has resigned, Sefior 
Azana has assumed office, rioting has occurred, and the 
Socialists have celebrated their victory in some districts by 
downing tools and demonstrating. In Madrid, on February 11, 


a large crowd collected outside the Home Office, and when | 


the mounted Shock police were called upon to disperse them 
the men at first refused to obey their officers’ orders. When 
larger bodies of police with armoured cars arrived, however, 
they behaved rather better, but the events of the day proved 
that they could not be relied upon. In Carthagena a mutiny 
broke out in a prison, and a warder was killed. Marxists are 
in evidence, and—in Madrid—are wearing their emblems 
openly. Altogether it looks as though Spain had definitely 
moved along the path which leads away from self-government 
to dictatorship. The difficulty of forecast in that country is 
shown by the fact that observers ordinarily correct in their 
forecast believed that the Spanish elections would increase 
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the numbers of Conservative Members. They were mistaken. 
Spain is on the Red Road, and we need not see the hand of 
Russia in this, for the Spanish and the Irish—who resemble 
them—are quite capable of having a revolution without any 
outside help at all. 


Tue Dominion Party, led by Colonel Stallard in the South 
African Parliament, have scored a very important point in 

their campaign for preserving South African 
Siclusute Seove connection with the British Empire. The 

Government of that country proposed to 
follow the example of Southern Ireland and abolish the 
right of appeal to the Privy Council, but what Mr. de Valera, 
with only 300,000 leaderless loyalists against him, found 
easy to accomplish, Generals Hertzog and Smuts have, with 
800,000 British led by Colonel Stallard and five million 
natives against them, found impossible. In a speech on 
February 6 in the Cape Parliament General Smuts withdrew 
the proposal. He declared that the question was a legal and 
not a constitutional one, that it was a purely South African 
one and should only be considered in relation to its value to 
South Africa of the Privy Council as a court of final appeal. 
The Government, of which he was the spokesman (General 
Smuts is Minister of Justice) thought that the disadvantages 
of the retention of the appeal greatly outweighed the advan- 
tages, but, in making his retreat, he said that the proposal 
was “ being exploited . . . and used as a means to divide 
people on sentimental lines. Until the bulk of the people 
came to view the matter in its correct perspective the Govern- 
ment would not be a party to a fruitless wrangle.” What 
General Smuts airily calls sentimental lines is the struggle 
of the British South Africans to keep their country within the 
Empire, and to resist the Boer race oligarchy which is en- 
deavouring to submerge them in a Krugerised Republic. 
Apart from these ‘‘ sentimental ’’ considerations the power of 
appeal from the rapidly deteriorating justice of South Africa 
to a court which is both dispassionate and unbribable is of 
enormous value to all the people of the great Dominion. 
But General Smuts has only yielded because of the unceasing 
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fight of the small group of men who represent the Dominion 
Party in the South African Parliament and their very large 
numbers outside. On this occasion Dominion M.P.’s had the 
backing of certain other members who ordinarily support 
the Hertzog-Smuts-Pirow combination. Now that Colonel 
Stallard and his group have had this striking success we must 
look to see a great increase in their prestige. 


THE Cape Native is being gradually ousted from any share in 
civilization in his own country. The Boer racial oligarchy 
has now taken a further step along the path of 
the oppression of the native population. Ever 
since 1852 the natives have exercised the 
franchise in Cape Colony. This vote was restricted to men 
having property and education qualifications, and the voters 
numbered, before the British Government handed over to 
the Dutch, some 20,000. Since the reign of General Hertzog 
nearly 10,000 of these natives have been driven from the 
electoral rolls by bullying and by Government ordinances, 
This reduction was not enough for the Boer who holds the 
view that only he is to have a say in South Africa. The 
Smuts-Hertzog Government therefore put forward a Bill last 
month to altogether remove the vote from the native in this 
corner of South Africa where he has exercised it for 84 years, 
and where he has always bestowed it wisely and well. 
Fortunately changes to the Constitution have to be considered 
by both Houses of Parliament sitting together, and General 
Hertzog has therefore had to withdraw this measure of 
oppression and propose a compromise which will enable 
natives to return three white members to Parliament—at 
present their votes control about ten seats. The compromise 
has been rejected by the native. It is a bad one for him, 
but his prospect is dark unless some measure of public opinion 
can be roused here. He has seen in recent years the passage 
of a Colour Bar Act, which forbids him to engage in skilled 
work; a Native Service Contract Act, which practically 
compels him to work willy-nilly. He may not move about ina 
town after 10 p.m., nor travel at all without a pass, and a 
Native Land Act prevents him from owning land. Now his 
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vote in Cape Colony is to go. It is a black story and a black 
shame that in any British Dominion such things should be 
done, but the Boer has, he believes, the upper hand of the 
Englishman in South Africa, and that being so the native has 
no defender. Our sanguine contemporary, the Manchester 
Guardian, assures the native that education will save him. 
Has it saved the German Jew? The Jew in South Africa 
hopes, by toadying the Smuts-Hertzogs-Pirows, to stave off a 
similar fate. He is mistaken. After the native the Jew will 
be the next victim. 


EacH month that passes shows the increasing importance of 
Simonstown, our African naval station. We refer our readers 
to Mr. J. H. Morgan’s article where they will 
find an account of our precarious political 
position there, according to statements made by the Premier 
of the Dominion, General Hertzog. A question was asked 
in the House of Commons on February 17 by Mr. Donner, 
Member for Basingstoke, in regard to the cost to us during 
the last three years of ‘‘ maintaining the naval squadron and 
establishment at Simonstown.” The answer is worth quoting: 


The cost to the United Kingdom of maintaining the ships of the 
Africa station and the establishment at Simonstown during the last 
three years was approximately as follows :— 


Simonstown 


£ 
1934 wee one 690,000 


No doubt the drop of over £200,000 in the figures last year is 
due to the fact that the Africa Naval Station was denuded, 
as were other British naval stations all over the world, in 
order that our Navy should be piled into Alexandria Harbour 
to make a really good mark for the Italian Air Force in 
the event of war. The British Navy constitutes the only 
defence of South Africa, which is so happily situated that it 
is unattackable by air or land, and South Africans would be 
well advised to realize this. 


A HUNDRED years ago—in April, 1836, to be precise—there 
appeared the first monthly part of a book that has since 
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become a classic, while its chief character has taken his place 
among the immortals. Charles Dickens was but 25 years old 
ae when he flung to the world this amazing sample 
ue: of what he could do. Perhaps he himself did 
not quite know what he was doing, what 
a symbolic figure he was launching into the English world 
of letters (and indeed far beyond), when in the first number 
of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club he turned 
Mr. Pickwick out of the narrow confines of Goswell Street 
into the wider experiences of Rochester, Dingley Dell, the 
Law Courts and the Debtors’ Prison. Of The Pickwick Papers 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has said all that there is to be said 
critically. Of Mr. Pickwick himself much remains obscure— 
as indeed may be said of Mr. Sherlock Holmes, though com. 
mentators and exegetists have done their best to throw light 
upon such part of the life of Baker Street that remains hidden. 
Is there any branch of literary Form-Criticism (as the 
theologians call it) or any other process of scientific inquiry 
that will reveal what Mr. Pickwick was before he embarked 
upon his investigations into the source of the Hampstead 
Ponds and the theory of tittlebats? We fear not. He wasa 
prosperous business gentleman, we are told. What was his line 
of business ? The traditional portraits are puzzling, though 
it is not to be doubted that had he walked into the presence 
of Holmes and Watson they would between them have turned 
him inside out before Mrs. Hudson had shown him upstairs. 
“And if I do not mistake, my dear Watson, here is our 
client. Let me hear your views.” ‘‘ A middle-aged gentle- 
man, obviously, and well-to-do, probably retired.” ‘* Elemen- 
tary, my dear Watson, but you have overlooked everything 
essential. Do you not observe .. .” 


But what Watson or Holmes might have observed is lost to 
the world. They, too, are with Pickwick among the im- 

mortals, though they lurk but in the dim 
background, while Pickwick remains sur- 

rounded by that blaze of light that first burst 
upon him when the Disappointed Haberdasher of Aldgate 
was so rash as to challenge his claim to fame. Pickwick 
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certainly had money to spend ; his readiness to dash shillings 
and sovereigns all over the place leaves no doubt upon that 
score. He can pull up when conscience and principle dictate, 
however, but while he will not willingly put a penny into the 
pockets of Dodson and Fogg he will, when the facts are 
presented reasonably to him, cheerfully buy Mrs. Bardell 
out of her misery in the Fleet. He cannot be so very old, for 
see how readily he will turn up his cuffs to face Mr. Tupman 
to inflict ‘‘ personal chastisement,” and knock the wind out 
of the objectionable Smangle (or was it Mivins?) when 
afironted. One would like to know more of his life of retire- 
ment at Dulwich, and it is a pity that we were not shown 
something of the Mr. Smiggers who presided at the meeting 
of the Club when the narrative opens. Certain it is that 
Pickwick overshadowed all the others of his little company. 
He bestrides his narrow world like a Colossus, and like a 
literary Colossus he remains to-day, enjoying our eternal 
affection and inspiring our deep gratitude to his only begetter. 
Dickens did better work, it is true, but he created no more 
symbolic or enduring character. When our bright modern 
young novelists can produce anyone like him it will be time 
for them to shout, but since they are too busy with bedrooms, 
bathrooms, divorces, psychological introspection and the 
muck-rake generally, it is futile to expect that such a pheno- 
menon as Charles Dickens gave us is within the realm of 
possibility. 


A NATURALIST correspondent writes:—The variety and 
completeness of the collection at the Natural History Museum 
E in South Kensington is so wonderful that 

Speed Mees one hesitates to criticize it adversely ; never- 
theless there are a few blemishes. The greatest 

fault is overcrowding. In the upper galleries and in the 
wings there are too many specimens in too small an area. 
Individual specimens do not show up properly because 
they are jammed together in too small cases. The Zebra 
and Giraffe are a case in point: there are two kinds 
of zebra and two of giraffe, surely each kind might have had 
a case to itself? People who are unacquainted with such 
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beasts are apt to muddle them up. As a contrast, the 
elephant in the main hall is imposing because he can be seen 
and examined with nothing near to distract the attention, 
The idea of showing photos nearby as is done with the elephant 
is excellent, as this gives some idea of the habitat of these 
beasts, and helps to complete a more lifelike picture. It ig 
a pity the same idea is not adopted with all the beasts. Another 
slight blemish is the stuffing of many animals. Some are 
good, but a large proportion are too fat and too rounded, 
Plenty of animals always appear in good condition in their 
wild state, but the very plump effect displayed at South 
Kensington is wrong. As regards the “heads,” the same 
fault of overcrowding applies: there are too many of them, 
sometimes half a dozen of one species, not a few are hardly 
average heads. The Cape Buffalo, on the other hand, are 
but poorly represented, and could do with more heads as 
they, above all African animals, vary in spread of horn, 
depth and solidity of ‘‘ boss.”” A layman has to peer at the 
crowd to discover what is what, and in consequence many 
varieties are overlooked, for there is little to tell a visitor 
which is a rare animal. Many extremely interesting hours 
can be spent in the Museum, and considering that the whole 
show is free, all the above criticisms may appear carping, 
but why not have everything as near perfect as possible ? 


Mrs. Henry SipGewick died on February 10 at her house 
in Surrey. She was ninety years old and her health had 

been failing for some time. Widow of Henry 
Siva” Sidgewick, sister of the first and second Lords 

Balfour, niece of the third Marquis of Salisbury, 
sister-in-law of the third Lord Rayleigh, she lived all her life 
among men of intellect, their equal and sometimes their 
collaborator. It often appeared to those who knew her that 
under different circumstances she might have been a, scientist 
of note. The work she did under her brother-in-law, Lord 
Rayleigh, at the Cavendish Laboratory, was probably the 
most important and useful work she accomplished ; she 
collaborated with him in certain papers which were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. Her 
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keen and impartial intellect, her power of suspending judg- 
ment, her almost infinite laboriousness, fitted her for the 
laboratory. She might have become another Madame Curie 
had she devoted herself to science. But she was a Balfour: 
science alone did not satisfy her, politics were in her blood, 
and the form of politics to which she devoted herself was 
educational reform for women, in which she was a pioneer, 
serving on Royal Commissions, becoming the Principal of 
Newnham after many years as Treasurer and Vice-Principal. 
Her other abiding interest was spiritualism. Her close and 
patient powers of observation enabled her to expose much of 
the fraud that surrounds that question. She was essentially 
Scottish and of her period. Science, women’s rights and 
spiritualism—could such a combination now be found? And 
with them all not a trace of fanaticism anywhere in her 
composition. Our children will not see another Norah 
Sidgewick. 


Wuen Rudyard Kipling was a young journalist in India 
working hard and living among people who also worked hard 
Pagett, M.A. and often died suddenly in a bad climate, he 

pilloried the globe trotter M.P. who “ came on 
a four months’ visit to ‘study the East.’”’ Pagett, M.P., 
came in the cool weather and thought the climate very 
agreeable. He was impressed by the “ princely salaries ” 
earned by Anglo-Indians. He was a prig and a bore, and 
suitable punishment overtook him. He is perhaps Victorian 
in period and therefore dated. Travelling M.P.’s are now 
more tactful and far less important than they were in former 
times. But in order that the lot of British administrators 
should not be too happy a new scourge has arisen. This is 
the travelling Don who, on the strength of a degree, a desire 
to set things right, and plenty of self-confidence, is sent by 
some wealthy society to “inquire”’ into the health, wealth 
and happiness of this or that native people in the British 
Empire. Not infrequently this amateur “inquirer” is a 
woman. Like Pagett, M.P., these persons travel in the cold 
weather and, like him, they inspire awe in the unsophisticated 
British official whose methods they are sent to investigate. 
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He is afraid of them because they represent and will instruct— 
he thinks—that great blind force called British opinion. He 
believes that they will—in their ignorance—do infinite harm 
to all the things he cares about through the publicity given 
to their “reports” by thoughtless editors. He therefore 
allows them to take up a lot of his time with very unsatis- 
factory results, for what takes a lifetime to learn cannot 
be accurately acquired in a season. The very language and 
pronunciation of the pundit class is terrifying to the ordinary 
overseas Briton who is not accustomed to all those words, 
or to the people who take pleasure in lengthy talk and ex- 
planation. This new torment is the more formidable to him 
when female, for there are “a lot of things you cannot tell a 
lady.” If we were asked to judge between them we should 
say that Pagett, M.A., is a lot worse to cope with than her 
predecessor. 


The National Review is holding its Annual Luncheon at 
the Savoy Hotel on Wednesday, March 11, at 1 o’clock. In 
deference to the wishes of regular supporters of the Review 
other friends who would like to be present are invited. 
General Sir Ivor Maxse will preside. The speakers will be 
Lord Lloyd and Sir Edward Grigg. The cost per person, 
including wine, will be 10s. 6d. Those wishing to attend 
should write before March 4, stating how many tickets they 
require, and enclosing the amount due, to the Secretary, The 
National Review, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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WueEn the “ Statute of Westminster,” which in New Zealand— 
where they will have nothing to do with it—is not inappro- 
priately called “the Statute of Dublin,” was encountering 
a rather stormy passage through the House of Commons, the 
Minister in charge of the measure, Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
attempted to quiet its critics with a confident prophecy. 
“This Bill,” the soothsayer assured them, “so far from 
creating independence, will bind the Empire closer together.” 
Within four years of this assurance, one of the two Dominions 
which were the putative fathers of the Statute, to wit, South 
Africa, has taken advantage of the powers it conferred on the 
legislatures of the Dominions to declare by way of preamble 
to a recent Act its “sovereign independence.” Within the 
same period, the other Dominion, the Irish Free State, has 
stripped the representative of the King of nearly all the 
prerogatives, with the avowed intention of abolishing the 
office of Governor-General altogether and substituting there- 
for, at an early date, the President of an Irish Republic. Each 
of these two Dominions is travelling towards the same goal, 
although by somewhat different devices of their Parlia- 
mentary draftsmen, and the journey is all but complete. 
That goal is Secession. 

Mr. Thomas was, it is true, not alone in his illusion when 
he administered his opiate to the House. It is clear from 
the debates in both Houses that his Ministerial colleagues 
were almost equally confident. At least they professed to 
be. But a large and powerful group of Unionist members, 
who had serious misgivings, were recommended by a certain 
constitutional lawyer, whose advice they had sought, to 
move an amendment to the effect that nothing in the 
“Statute should be deemed to empower the Irish Free 
State to repeal or amend the Irish Free State Agreement Act 
embodying the Irish “‘ Treaty.”’ This they accordingly did. 
Their amendment was rejected at the instance of the Attorney- 
General, who was as confident of his law as Mr. Thomas was 
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of his clairvoyance. ‘‘ There can be no suggestion,” Sjr | 


Thomas Inskip assured the House, “of the possibility of the 
repeal of the Treaty.” * He proceeded in a second utterance, 
a “challenge” as he triumphantly called it, to the critics 
of the Bill, to emphasize that he was speaking pure law.t 

This union of the law and the prophet, materially assisted 
by the production by Mr. Thomas of a now notorious letter 
from Mr. Cosgrave deploring the doubts of the critics of the 
Bill as to what he called the inviolable “ sanctity ” of the 
Treaty, was too much for the Unionist Opposition to the 
measure. ‘Their amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in a remarkable speech in the 
House in July last, confronted a somewhat chastened Attorney. 
General with the recent judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council deciding once and for all that the Statute 
of Westminster empowers the Irish Free State to do just 
what the Attorney-General had assured the House four years 
earlier the Statute did not empower it to do—namely, to 
repeal the Treaty.{ In that speech Mr. Churchill disclosed 
for the first time the fact that the lawyer who had advised 
the group of Unionist critics of the Bill in 1931 that the 
“Statute ’ would put it in the power of the Irish Free State 
to repeal the Treaty was myself. The fact gives me no 
particular satisfaction. Indeed, in view of the disastrous 
consequences of the Statute, I should feel happier if events 
had proved me wrong instead of right. But I have a reason 


for recalling Mr. Churchill’s disclosure. It is to vouch to | 


warranty the warnings of other lawyers. After all, it required 
no great acumen in any constitutional lawyer unfettered by 


* Hansard (November 20, 1931), Vol 259, p. 1249. 

+ Hansard (November 24, 1931), Vol. 260, p. 328. The present Solicitor- 
General, Sir Donald Somervell, was equally emphatic. Thus: “ It would 
be wholly wrong to say that if this Statute is passed the Irish Free State 
would have power to repeal the Treaty.” ‘“ This,” he confidently added, 
‘is not a doubtful point.” Vol. 259, p. 1224. 

t Here are the actual words of their Lordships’ decision, delivered on 
June 6 of last year, in the case of Moore v. The Attorney-General of the 
Irish Free State: “The Statute of Westminster gave to the Irish Free 
State a power under which they could abrogate the Treaty and, as a matter 
of law, they have availed themselves of that power.” 
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litical affiliations to come to the conclusion at which I 
arrived. Other and greater lawyers than myself had, although 
not addressing themselves to the particular point of the effect 
of the Statute upon the “ Treaty,” publicly expressed their 
doubts as to the wisdom of the measure. Lord Buckmaster 
was one, Lord Sumner another, Lord Atkin was a third. 
And in view of what has happened since, and is even now on 
foot, Lord Atkin’s words of warning in 1931 are so timely as to 
merit repetition. Discussing the Bill for the “‘ Statute,” he said: 

“It is not that the Imperial Constitution is put into a melting-pot, 
because then it might emerge in some other form as an Imperial Con- 
stitution. But the effect of this ‘Statute’ is to put the Constitution 
upon a chopping block and to cut off the limbs of the Constitution and 
leave no unity at all.’”* 

Since those prescient words were uttered, the chopping- 
block has been kept busy. The legislature of South Africa, 
at the behest of General Hertzog, and the legislature of the 
Irish Free State, under the inspiration of Mr. de Valera, have 
been feverishly active, chopping at every joint and severing 
every ligature which united those two Dominions with the 
Crown of the United Kingdom and the Imperial Parliament. 
Never has the ingenuity of a draftsman been so taxed, and 
never has it been so resourceful. The method of approach 
in the two Dominions is a little different, but the object is 
the same. In the Free State it is achieved by transferring 
the prerogatives from the Governor-General to the President 
of a potential Republic. In South Africa, it is achieved by 
transferring all ‘‘ Imperial’ prerogatives at present exercis- 
able by the King on the advice of his English Ministers, and 
every statutory power so exercisable under Imperial Acts, 
to the Governor-General of South Africa acting exclusively 
on the advice of his South African Ministers.| In the Irish 
Free State the aim is a Republic, in South Africa a separate 
kingdom. The Kingdom is, indeed, graciously conferred on 
His Majesty King Edward VIII, but on the distinct under- 
standing, embodied in a new oath of allegiance for members 


* Journal of the Royal Empire Society (1931), p. 660. 

t Thus sections 4, 7 and 8 of an Act (No. 70 of 1934) “ to provide for 
the King’s acts as head of the Executive of the Union,” commonly known 
in South Africa as ‘“‘ the Functions Act.” 
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of the South African Parliament,* that no duty of allegiance 
is owed to him as King of the United Kingdom. Thus while 
the Irish Free State will be an independent republic, the 
Union of South Africa will be an independent kingdom. 
Each will claim—General Hertzog already claims it—the 
right to be “neutral”? when the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the Empire are at war. Such a right is, indeed, no 
less implicit than implied in the substitution for the present 
Imperial connection of a purely dynastic tie. It is a return 
to the days of the Hanoverian connection when Great Britain 
was a belligerent and Hanover a neutral, and conversely. The 
fatal consequences of this claim to the exigencies of Imperial 
defence General Hertzog has attempted to discount by a 
spurious doctrine, peculiar to himself and his legal adviser, 
that British ships of war may, by his good grace, con- 
tinuously re-fit and re-fuel in time of war at Simonstown 
as a base of operations without involving South Africa 
in any breach of the neutrality and the neutral status 
which he claims to be now hers. Mr. de Valera, whose law 
on this point is much more sound, is determined to achieve 
the abolition of harbour “ facilities’ for His Majesty’s ships 
of war by the expulsion from the Irish coastal bases of the 
“foreign ’’ garrisons of Great Britain altogether. Not other. 
wise, he asserts, and rightly, can the independence of the 
Free State be established. Unquestionably, when the next 
war, already looming so large upon the European horizon, 
comes upon us like a thief in the night, General Hertzog will 
be compelled either to renounce his peculiar doctrine of 
neutrality or to forbid His Majesty’s ships of war to 
engage an enemy vessel in the territorial waters of South 
Africa. If he abstains from the second alternative, he 
will be guilty, in the eyes of any Power at war with us, 
of a breach of neutrality, and will expose South Africa to 
being treated by that Power as an enemy. He will then find 
that his doctrine has caught South Africa in a trap. Her 
position will, indeed, be desperate. In his preoccupation 


* Thus section 7 of an Act (No. 69 of 1934) ‘‘ to provide for the Declara- 
tion of the Status of the Union of South Africa,” commonly known in South 
Africa as the “ Status Act.” 
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with “the rights”? of South Africa to neutrality, he has 
completely overlooked the fact that such rights carry with 
them in International Law very grave obligations. Those 
obligations the neutral must strictly observe at his peril. 
If he does not, he invites his own destruction. It may be 
that it was with the object of removing such apprehensions 
in the minds of loyal South Africans, disquieted by the Status 
and Functions Acts in the perpetration of which he was an 
accomplice, that General Smuts recently assured them that 
the dilemma would never, as a matter of fact, arise. It is 
the only explanation of his amazing observation that “ this 
war talk is mostly bluff.”” The answer to that fatuous remark 
is to be found in the state of Europe to-day and in the appre- 
hensions voiced by Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons. 
In the rest of their revolutionary activities the two 
Dominions are like two sprinters in a long-distance race. 
At one moment General Hertzog is leading, at another Mr. 
de Valera, but no sooner does one take the lead than the other 
makes a spurt and overtakes him. If they are not exactly 
lovely and pleasant in their strides, in their strenuous ambi- 
tions to touch the tape of secession they are not divided. 
The Free State legislature has shot ahead of the Union 
Parliament by abolishing the right of petition for special 
leave to appeal to His Majesty in Council. But General 
Smuts, not to be outdone, has, in an utterance extraordinary 
and indeed lamentable, coming, as it does, from such a 
source, warned the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to mind their own business because their lordships dared to 
entertain, rarely enough, an appeal, * admittedly within their 
jurisdiction, from a judgment of the Supreme Court of South 
Africa. If they persisted in this sort of thing, the Union 
Parliament would, he hinted, make short shrift of that section 
in the Union Constitution which recognizes and affirms their 
right to exercise such jurisdiction. The Free State legislature 
is still leading in the matter of the oath of allegiance, for it 
has abolished it. The Union Parliament has had to content 
itself, for the time being, with distorting it.t In the matter 


* Pearl Assurance Co., Lid., v. Government of the Union of South Africa 
(1934) A.C. 570. + See section 7 of Status Act. 
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of the enforced deprivation of the inhabitants of the Irish —_— aff 
Free State of the status of British subjects and the marginal Ins 
stigmatization* of all Englishmen who are not “ citizens” of | thr 
the Irish Free State as “aliens,” the Irish Free State isa _ sho 
lap ahead of South Africa. Nor has South Africa yet perpe- {| the 
trated an “ Aliens Act” which, like the Irish Free State lett 
Act of last year, provides for the subjection of British subjects the 
entering the Free State without a permit to arrest, search, it 
imprisonment and deportation as “aliens.”+ But the Union 
legislature has already made a start by deprivingt all British 
subjects not coming within the definition of ‘‘ Union Nationals ” 
of their pre-existing capacity for election to the Union Parlia- 
ment. <A Nationality Bill has, however, been promised—or 
threatened—by General Hertzog to complete the programme 
of “‘ sovereign independence.” It will, no doubt, be a curious 
performance, for General Hertzog and his secessionists will ‘ 
be faced by a dilemma. Even the establishment of an | 
independent kingdom of South Africa cannot, unlike the Th 
establishment of an independent republic of Southern Ireland, Go 
operate to deprive British subjects of their status as such « 
in South Africa, so long as the dynastic tie remains. That is 
a principle of law long settled. The only way to deprive - 
them of that status is to dissolve the dynastic tie altogether, thy 
either by the choice of some other King than His Majesty of 
King Edward VIII or by the declaration of a republic and kn 
the substitution of a President—General Hertzog may be th 
available in either capacity. Either course is now within the ; 
power of the Union Parliament to take, and the temptation - 


to “round off” the progress towards independence may be hu 

irresistible. 
All this is an unpleasant story. Nor is it made any the 

more pleasant by recollections of the pledges given in the vet 

Free State whereby the enactment of the Statute of West- tic 

minster was secured. I have spoken of the material assistance pe 
* Section 16 of the Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act (No. 13 of H 

1935). in 
t Section 5 of Aliens Act (No. 14 of 1935). de 
} Section 6 of the Status Act. 


§ The leading case is Isaacson v. Durrant (1886), 55 L.J.Q.B. 331. 
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afforded by Mr. Cosgrave to Mr. Thomas and Sir Thomas 
Inskip in securing the passage of that ill-starred measure 
through the House of Commons. Political memories are so 
short, and the repudiation of all the specious assurances of 
the Irish Free State Government, contained in Mr. Cosgrave’s 
letter, is now so complete that it is as well to recall to 
the mind of the reader what that letter said. And here 
it is 

“The maintenance of the happy relations between our countries is 
absolutely dependent upon the continued acceptance by each of us of 
the good faith of the other. The Treaty is an agreement which can 
only be altered by consent [i.e., by the consent of both parties]. Any 
attempt to erect a Statute [the reference is to the amendment pro- 
posed by the critics of the Bill] into a safeguard of the Treaty would 
have quite the opposite effect and would rather tend to give rise 


in the minds of our people to a doubt as to the sanctity of the 
instrument.” * 


This is bad enough. But the “ good faith” of the Union 
Government is not much better. General Hertzog, who is 
directly responsible for the insertion of the declaration of 
“sovereign independence” in the Status Act and for the 
preamble attempting to justify it as implied and implicit in 
those resolutions and declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930 which initiated the Statute of Westminster, 
knows, and must know, perfectly well, for he was a delegate, 
that independence was never contemplated at those Confer- 
ences. The word was never mentioned at the proceedings 
either by himself or anyone else. If that studied silence of 
his was not “a confidence trick,” by what other name is it 
to be called ? The conduct of General Smuts is hardly less 
melancholy. When the Report proposing the draft Statute of 
Westminster was before the Union Parliament for its approval, 
he dissociated himself from General Hertzog’s sudden acclama- 
tion of it as conceding the right of secession, and invited his 
party to vote, as they duly did, against a motion of General 
Hertzog’s to that effect. To-day he has committed himself 
irretrievably to all the secessionist legislation which we have 
described, and is the comrade-in-arms of General Hertzog. 


* Hansard (November 24, 1931), Vol. 260, p. 311. 
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He has taken a step which he cannot retrace. Once a great 
Imperial statesman, he seems destined to go down to history 
as the Empire’s great Apostate. * 


J. H. Moraan. 


LONDON LORE 


At the corner of Monkwell Street and Silver Street, opposite 
the derelict churchyard of St. Olave, is a public-house called 
the Coopers’ Arms, with a greater claim to fame than many a 
more pretentious building, for here, for about ten years from 
1598, lived William Shakespear as lodger to Christopher 
Mountjoy, a perruquier. A model lodger too, entering whole- 
heartedly into the life of the family, even to the extent of 
helping on the marriage of Mountjoy’s only daughter with 
Stephen Bellott. In 1612, when Bellott sued his father-in-law 
to recover the promised, but unpaid, dowry of £50, 
Shakespear’s evidence contains the following :—this deponent 
says that the said Defendant’s wife did solicit and entreat 
this deponent to move and persuade the said Complainant to 
effect the said marriage and accordingly this deponent did 
move and persuade the Complainant thereunto.” 

Notwithstanding such distractions, the poet wrote many 
of his finest plays while living there, including Henry V, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth. 

C. P. 


* I commend to the reader the extremely able analysis of the “ Status 
Bills,” and the equally able exposure of the Parliamentary tactics of General 
Hertzog in the passage of the bills through the Union Parliament, which is 
to be found in a pamphlet written by three members of the Union Parlia- 
ment, Colonel Stallard, Mr. Coulter and Mr. Marwick. It is entitled: 
“The Status Bills; their Meaning and Effect.” 
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COUNTER-OFFENSIVE IN THE AIR 


Ir is sufficient for the English to decide that they do not 
approve of war for them to say “ let war be abolished.” They 
find it easier to say this than to say, for instance, “let un- 
employment be abolished,” since they are aware, in the latter 
case, of certain practical difficulties and unremoved pheno- 
mena (nearly two million pieces) which refuse to condition. 
By insisting on regarding future war as “ unthinkable” we 
render the task of those responsible for our defences very 
difficult. It is not much use saying ‘“‘ we can see that war is 
stupid, so you must see it also”; “must” is a word that 
requires force to back it up. 

Various people have in the past invaded this country, and 
the only invaders who failed to both conquer and remain here 
permanently were the Romans, who came in pursuit of glory 
and power: when the price payable became too great they 
left. A defence, however, which may in the end prevail against 
a Power indulging the satisfaction of honour, or in pursuit of 
glory and power, will not necessarily be adequate against a 
Power fighting for what it conceives to be the right to live. 

In 1914 Germany had comparatively undeveloped colonies, 
and more than her share of world trade. Yet her attack 
on both the countries of France and Belgium lacked nothing 
in ferocity, while the British Empire, which had always 
been her ultimate objective, was made to feel the full force 
of her blows. When the bid for wider hegemony failed, 
the victorious Powers had the opportunity of keeping Germany 
where they wanted her. They did not do so and we see in 
the military revival of Germany the evidence of their folly. 
Germany is to-day a lean nation, which makes for hardness 
and fitness. She is getting ready for another bid for world 
power. We may therefore safely assume that her war spirit 
on any future occasion would not be less effective than in 1914- 
1918. This means that if she attacked Great Britain (or 
France) she would do so with great force, so that the time 
would eventually arrive when the English (if engaged) would 
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feel impelled to give their air defence authorities a free hand 
in offensive-defensive. 

It may reasonably be assumed that we should possess one 
advantage at the commencement of any hostilities, in that we 
should be enabled to assemble our air fleets at established re- 
fuelling and re-arming points somewhere on the Continent, 
though how long a clever and valiant enemy would allow us 
such a forward base line undenied is a matter for anxious con- 
jecture. The military value to England of buffer countries 
like Holland, Belgium and France is seldom appreciated by 
the lay mind. 

The difference between being attacked by sea and land 
forces on the one hand, and air forces on the other, is like the 
difference between being attacked by ants and by gadflies, 
Even if it is only attempted to intercept an aerial enemy at 
the easiest point agreeable to usefulness, i.e., thirty to forty 
miles from target point; we are faced with the impossible 
task of denying him air room through a height-depth of thirty 
thousand feet. In addition, on the majority of chosen 
occasions much of this space will be provided by Nature with 
admirable cover in the form of clouds. Furthermore, it will 
only require to be occupied by the enemy during a few minutes, 
Finally, he will move into, across, and out of it, at speeds 
which may vary from one hundred to three hundred miles per 
hour, so that even if his formations are “ spotted”? by defend- 
ing air cruisers able to call up interceptor fighter units to 
engagement levels within ten minutes, there is still only small 
chance that the raiders will be engaged before they have 
reached their targets and dropped their bombs. The dice 
indeed are loaded in favour of the attack. 

The only reasonable military counter-measures will be 
either to patrol enemy frontiers in the hope of engaging him 
at some point between there and his objectives ; or to raid 
and destroy his air parks and the hangars and ancillary 
buildings around his military aerodromes. The practical 
objections to the first of these measures are similar to those 
which militate against the chances of cutting off an enemy 
within target radius, i.c., animpossible number of machines 
would be required together with an impossible amount of 
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luck concerning weather conditions. Aeroplanes are fragile 
craft, requiring several hours of attention on the ground for 
every hour spent in the air, their fuel requirements are heavy, 
and so are their demands on the skilled personnel who main- 
tain and man them. Although fully loaded enemy bombers 
could not reasonably leave their country’s frontiers at heights 
in the neighbourhood of 30,000 feet, yet the diminishment of 
the height-area searchable is more than counterbalanced by 
the increased line-area available to them. 

Since every advantage appears to lie with the attack, let 
us then attack. 

Our objectives would in the first place be confined to 
military aviation depots and aerodromes, and we should of 
course concentrate mainly on daylight or visible night raids. 
We should require information concerning localities, and that 
obtained from agents would be supplemented by photographic 
reconnaissance (if detail here and hereafter is lightly sketched, 
the reason will be obvious). Attacking by daylight in good 
weather, it would be possible for aircraft flying low to lay a 
smoke screen where necessary, to drop gas bombs, and to 
machine-gun enemy M.G. posts, look-out posts, and A.A. 
battery positions. The Bombers could then follow, and as 
each bombing machine dropped its load, it would become free 
to reinforce and replace the Fighters, which, with a fuel 
endurance of less than half that of the Bombers, would have 
to make early retirement. Visibility Bombers would of course 
be hotly attacked both from the ground and from the air, but 
their priceless possession of the initiative, enabling them to 
choose time, place, height, and the numbers in which they 
would attack, would stand them in good stead, since if the 
reduced number of defending aircraft which it would be feasi- 
ble to have on hand at any one spot, engaged combat before 
being reinforced, they would stand the risk of being over- 
whelmed ; while if the defenders wait for reinforcements the 
attacking Bombers will have achieved their object and will 
have automatically become first-class fighting machines. 

A general daylight attack by British aircraft would 
probably be carried out at a very low height. This not only 
reduces the freedom of manceuvre of defending Fighters, but 
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brings an element of surprise into the attack. It is also very 
difficult for defending batteries to fire at low flying aircraft 
owing to the angle of depression required and owing to the 
fleeting nature of the offered target. Where an aeroplane 
flying at two hundred miles an hour at a height of ten thousand 
feet may be in view for three minutes, when the same aeroplane 
is flying at two hundred feet it may only be in view for ag 
many seconds. The greatest danger to low-flying aircraft 
comes from machine-guns and rifles, and until the attack had 
thoroughly developed, machines armoured with detachable 
bullet-proof shields around crew, engine and fuel tanks might 
be used. The laying of gas, or the dropping of gas bombs, is 
under certain circumstances a military necessity, and not 
frightfulness. All troops would be in possession of gas helmets 
and it is desirable to compel the wearing of these as soon as 
possible since a diminution in fire efficiency immediately 
results. 

Strategical plans for the attack of enemy flying bases 
could be planned in detail and with a wealth of care. The 
area of enemy country most proximate to Western frontiers 
would probably be divided into defined sectors, these being 
dealt with irregularly. Pilots and observers would study the 
terrain from relief maps, and the lay-out of buildings from 
photographs where available. The aircraft detailed for the 
attack of a sector would go over in a large formation under a 
commander and subordinate commanders. Flights would be 
dropped off to deal with individual previously-indicated 
targets, such Flights to again rendezvous at an arranged 
height and locality previous to the journey home. With the 
formation would be included a few photographic machines 
searching for photographic confirmation of indicated flying 
bases, and ready to photograph any likely area suitable for 
the establishment of such bases. Although we have pre- 
supposed the availability of such forward flying bases for our 
machines as would permit of the use of comparatively short- 
ranged Fighters, yet the possibility has to be faced that we 
might quickly be denied this forward base line. The need 
for our admirably-designed fighting day bombers at once 
becomes apparent : the Royal Air Force has been well served 
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by a succession of directors of equipment. We require many 
squadrons of these invaluable machines, far more than even 
present developments suggest. It would be necessary to 
“mop up” all western-most sectors quickly, so that the 
middle areas could be dealt with immediately following. 
Unless the enemy’s air striking force was crippled within a 
very few weeks, he would have time and opportunity to make 
such a mess of London and the English cities that, even at 
the best, public outcry in England would demand the counter- 
bombing of enemy cities, thus compelling the abandonment 
of our search for useful military targets in favour of a compe- 
tition in frightfulness. 

So far as can be ascertained, European Powers are still 
storing military aircraft in above-ground buildings. This is 
inviting trouble, but there are certain difficulties (such as 
expense, time factor, ventilation, and “ trappiness’) which 
have so far prevented, or at any rate delayed, the provision 
of bomb-proof underground hangars. The writer has a high 
respect for the military intelligence of certain European 
Powers, and it seems to him to be only a matter of time before 
a Power with air aggression strongly in view will put its 
military air force, if not underground, then in some form of 
bomb-proof shelter. (After all, the finest defence against 
bombs is earthworks, the only considerable expense involved 
is labour, and of both there is everywhere unfortunately a 
surplus.) If and when this state of affairs arrives, even Great 
Britain will be pushed as a last resource into the bombing of 
large centres of enemy population. 

Using similar methods to those lightly sketched for aero- 
drome building destruction, there is no doubt that the most 
enormous and terrible damage could be done to a single city 
by a large and powerful daylight bombing formation. The 
attack would last longer, would be more concentrated, and 
would probably involve both sides in heavier loss of flying 
machines ; but its effect on the population of the country 
attacked would be far greater than a successful “‘ sector raid ”’ 
confined to military flying bases. It all sounds very un- 
pleasant, but the answer is not to describe it as “ unthinkable ”’ : 
let us leave such childishness to the politicians. 
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No so-called civilized Power in Europe is going to admit 
that it makes war to-day in pursuit of glory or power: that 
type of war is not owned to in our time. The talk is all 
of a standard of living and freedom to trade; or in other 
words “it feels itself being slowly strangled.” Then the 
nation which finds itself cramped will declare that it has 
only one course open to it if it is to maintain its virility—it 
must “for its own sake demand room and equality for its 
trade.” In the twentieth century, as in the first and every 
succeeding century, the only demands which are in any way 
heeded are those which are or can be backed by force. 

An alternative which no amount of talk twaddle will serve 
to remove may very soon be put before either England or 
France, or both countries ; if we are going to reply “ No,” there 
is urgent need to put our fighting house in order. 


G. O. M. 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS AND THE FRANC 


TuE elections in France, due to take place towards the end 
of April, will, in some respects, be the most important since 
the war. Just as the electors were called upon to give their 
opinion on the schemes drawn up for making good the devasta- 
tion of war, so they are now asked to pronounce on the 
policies elaborated for dissipating the financial and economic 
crises which became accentuated from the moment Great 
Britain found it necessary to quit the gold standard. Un- 
doubtedly things have gone from bad to worse in France 
since 1931. Successive Governments have tried to persuade 
the country that there were signs of recovery, but these 
were simply flashes in the pan. The stern facts remained : 
trade continued to dwindle ; there was no perceptible diminu- 
tion in the cost of living, and it was impossible to check the 
increasing rhythm of unemployment. The politicians attach 
more importance to the internal than to the external situation 
of France, and while the electors will keep the national safety 
in mind they will, in the first place, vote for programmes 
of national restoration. 

There are more political groups in France than in any 
other European country where Parliamentary institutions 
are still intact, but for the purposes of the coming election 
these groups, while they still retain their party labels, have 
practically formed themselves into two big combinations— 
the parties of National Union and the parties of the Front 
Populaire. In France, National Union has not now the same 
significance as in other countries. The words do not mean 
that politicians of all shades of opinion have joined with the 
determination to work together. The party of National 
Union is confined to those deputies who sit in the Right and 
Centre of the Chamber. Virtually the rest of the deputies, 
the Radical Socialists (if we except that section whose spokes- 
men have recently shown that they put the country before 
party and have been severely criticised for their independence), 
the Socialists and the Communists belong to the so-called 
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Front Populaire, whose origin in the view of many Frenchmen 
of independent minds is simply an electoral manceuvre, a 
bid for power. 

Not a few elections in the past have furnished surprises, 
but for the members of the Front Populaire the result of the 
coming appeal to the country will be a foregone conclusion, 
They confidently expect a sweeping victory, and this would 
mean that France would have an extremely Radical Govern. 
ment. Should the expectations of the Left be realised, it 
would not necessarily follow that the country would have a 
good Government, and that such a Government would last 
for any length of time. I am moved to make this reservation 
by the disasters which attended Left Governments of recent 
years. Recall what happened after the last elections in 1932, 
The Left parties returned 334 deputies out of 605. They had 
therefore more than an absolute majority. The Radical 
Socialists, the largest party in the Chamber, with 157 seats, 
signalised their victory with a flourish of trumpets. But 
they found the task of governing beyond them. There were 
no fewer than six Governments from June, 1932, to February, 
1934. When the Radical Socialists collapsed the country 
was near to bankruptcy, and the end of their government 
was all the more inglorious by the scenes of bloodshed on the 
Place de la Concorde, on February 6, 1934. M. Edouard 
Daladier, the then Radical Socialist premier, was compelled 
to hand over power to the National Union. The courageous, 
but too amiable, M. Doumergue was called from his retreat 
and formed what was supposed to be a Government of National 
Union. He did his best, but, unable to deal with party 
disagreements, he, too, had to resign. 

This was not the only occasion that the Radical Socialists 
showed themselves incompetent to govern. In the elections 
of 1924 the Front Populaire of that period, called the Cartel 
des Gauches, defeated the Bloc National and seized the reins 
of government. What a mess they made of their oppor- 
tunities! M. Herriot was then head of the Government. 
By 1926 the Treasury was practically empty. There was 
only something like a million francs with which to carry 
on the services of the country. The Radical Socialist Govern- 
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ment had vowed that there would be no inflation. But M. 
Herriot was powerless to help himself or the country. The 
franc fell to 240 to the pound. Absolute bankruptcy was 
imminent. The Herriot Government had to resign. M. 
Poincaré was sent for, and he appeared among the politicians 
with a look of determination on his face which suggested 
that he had a whip concealed somewhere and was ready to 
used it if need be. 

M. Poincaré insisted that if the country had to be saved 
all the political parties must shoulder their responsibilities 
and join his Government of National Union. They were 
too cowed to decline his invitation, and they accepted his 
leadership with alacrity and gave him loyal support, with 
the result that the finances were restored ; confidence, which 
had disappeared, was re-established ; the economic life of the 
country was resumed ; the Gallic cock began to crow again ; 
and in time the franc was stabilised at 124 to the pound. 
Marvels had been accomplished during the period of M. 
Poincaré’s Government of National Union. When, however, 
the political parties who had responded to the crack of his 
whip for two years began to chafe and clamour for their 
freedom, M. Poincaré, visibly weary under the strain put 
upon him, and conscious that he had discharged the task 
entrusted to him, once more effaced himself. No subsequent 
Government has had a record to equal his in achievement. 

The seriousness attached to the result of the election, 
which will be definitely known at the beginning of May, 
may be gathered from the fact that the campaign began in 
January. The walls of Paris are placarded with direful 
prophecies of what is likely to happen should the Front 
Populaire win the day. One striking poster shows that this 
combination is really directed from Moscow. A Soviet chief 
is represented with levers in his hands manipulating cords 
with which M. Herriot, M. Léon Blum and the other leaders 
of the Front Populaire are bound. And there is an allegation 
by M. Jacques Doriot, the notorious Communist deputy 
who suffered imprisonment for his faith and has since left 
the party, to the effect that Moscow is furnishing the sinews 
of war from which the Radical Socialist party, or at least 
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that section of it led by M. Daladier, is benefiting indirectly, 
It is assumed by many voters that a victory of the Left 
will mean ruin, and by way of accentuating their fears a 
gloomy poster has been designed. It depicts a crowd of 
civil servants, rentiers, pensioners and blinded and wounded 
soldiers arriving at an office to receive the payments due to 
them. But a notice intimates that the office is closed, and 
behind the grille is an official, his hands held up in despair, 
There is no money to satisfy the claimants. A particularly 
effective poster has been inspired by the British elections, 
It represents a workman, pipe in mouth, standing on the map 
of England. Before him is the red flag which he has torn into 
fragments. Thus French workmen are invited to follow the 
example of the English workers and deal a smashing blow to 
the Socialists. 

One subject dominates the election programmes of all 
the parties—the economic crisis and the future of the franc. 
The parties of the Right are particularly keen on what they 
call the integrity of the franc. Their views were well ex- 
pressed at the annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Banque de France. They insist on the solidity of the franc, 
and they do not even mention the word “ devaluation.” 
At the same time they admit that there can be no durable 
prosperity without a restoration of the international ex- 
changes. The advocates of an integral franc seem to think 
that England is the stumbling block to this restoration. 
They have made up their minds that England will only 
abandon her present position when it becomes dangerous 
by reason of increased prices or inroads on her markets or 
gold reserves. Contrary to visible evidence on every hand 
they suggest, with some timidity it is true, that there are 
indications of improvement in trade, and that the difference 
between price levels in England and France is becoming less. 
In short, they are persuading themselves that the economic 
recovery, long delayed, has really begun. 

The parties of the Left, on the other hand, paint a different 
picture. It is a gloomy picture. They, at any rate, do not 
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done, and they are confident that they are the people to do 
it. They are aiming at three things—to reduce the cost of 
living, which is very high with a franc considered too dear 
in terms of gold, to get idle people back to work (in this 
connection there are at the time of writing only four thousand 
fewer employed than a year ago), and to give a firmer inter- 
pretation of the Covenant of the League of Nations. For them 
there can be no running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds in the matter of applying sanctions against a violater 
of the Covenant. It is the truth to say, however, that there 
is a large and powerful volume of opinion in France arrayed 
against the policy of sanctions. 

If what may be called popular opinion prevails, and the 
elections result in an unequivocal victory for the Left and 
the formation of a Government composed of elements of the 
Front Populaire, those people who make things and are 
unable to sell them because of the depression, the hotel and 
shopkeepers, and many others who depend on the custom of 
foreign visitors, confidently expect that the victorious poli- 
ticians will take their courage in their hands and boldly 
apply themselves to the task of devaluing the franc. Un- 
doubtedly the franc will exercise a powerful influence on the 
elections. The rentiers, big and little, have their champions 
who will fight to the last ditch. A further devaluation of 
the franc will mean ruin for many of these people who invested 
their money in rentes on a gold basis. The parties of the Left 
have little sympathy for the rentiers. They argue that the 
general weal of the nation has to be considered, and that, 
in order to dissipate the despair which has weighed on the 
country for years and bring back prosperity, the devaluation 
of the franc is inevitable. 

But it does not necessarily follow that a Government of 
the Left will accomplish all that it sets out to achieve. 
The history of the Left is not a happy one. It is a story of 
misfortune for the country, and should history be repeated 
on the scale that we knew in 1926 and 1932, there is no 
knowing what may happen in France. One may well have 
fears for the continuance of the Parliamentary institutions. 
Twice since the war the precincts of the Chamber of Deputies 
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have been invaded by infuriated mobs thirsting for the blood 
of the politicians. Conceivably a repetition of these scenes 
following on impotence and incompetence would be interpreted 
as the complete betrayal of democracy. 

An impartial study of French Governments since the 
Peace Treaty was signed at Versailles, and even during the 
war, will reveal the reason why it seems impossible to obtain 
anything like stable government in France. The party 
spirit, more envenomed than in most other countries, the 
multiplicity of political groups, each with Left and Right 
tendencies, beget intrigue. As soon as a Government igs 
formed the intriguers set to work to bring it down, and they 
are all the more active if the head of it has a well-defined 
programme of legislation which he is anxious to carry out 
as speedily as possible. It was so when Clemenceau had 
charge of the country’s Parliamentary destinies, and Millerand, 
Briand, Poincaré, Tardieu, Herriot, Doumergue and Laval 
had the same bitter experience. The truth has to be stated 
bluntly, that with the majority of French politicians party 
interests come first and the interests of the country afterwards. 
The lust for power and all that power connotes is stronger 
than the wish to promote the best interests of the country. 
When all this is remembered, the complaint of the average 
Frenchman, nous sommes mal gouvernés, is easily understood. 

The observant foreigner who has studied the political 
and Parliamentary vicissitudes during the last twenty years, 
and has noted their repercussions, often disastrous, must 
arrive at the conclusion that the prime desideratum of France 
is stable government. This seems almost impossible as long 
as the embittered party spirit continues. But it would be 
possible if the politicians were made conscious of the first 
duty devolving upon them, if they could forget their party 
shibboleths, and decide to work for France. The country 
has need of a real Government of National Union, not for a 
year or two, but for several years. Problems of internal 
import which call urgently for solution cannot be solved 
because of the instability of ministries. The effect of these 
constantly recurring changes is to disturb the national life. 
A large section of electors who do not pin their faith to any 
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particular party are losing confidence in the Parliamentary 
institutions. They are crying out for strong men who know 
their own minds, who know what the country wants and 
what it should have, men of the type of the late M. Poincaré, 
who did not hesitate to crack his whip on the first sign of 
recalcitrancy. Their patience is fast becoming exhausted, 
and unless the politicians take due note of the writing on the 
wall, shoulder their responsibilities, and unite in forming an 
effective Government which shall work for the country 
without having to spend much of its time in combating 
intrigues, there will be small hope of better and happier 
days for France. 


JOHN BELL. 


GERMAN INTRIGUES IN RUMANIA 


Dark clouds are lowering over the political sky in Rumania, 
the bursting of which may affect the entire European situa. 
tion. It is a far cry to Bucarest, and most people may think 
it of little account from the British point of view whether 
the Prime Minister of that distant country be named 
Tatarescu or Bratianu, Mihalache or Goga. To the vast 
majority of ordinary citizens even in Western Europe these 
be mere names of no moment, names that do not connote any 
concrete idea. 

In reality Rumania is a strategical position of vital 
importance should events so develop that the conflict between 
Authority and Democracy or between the so-called Fascist 
Bloc and its liberal opponents becomes inevitable. After 
all, it is no use closing one’s eyes to the patent facts. They 
are that the expansive, explosive force of Italian Fascism 
has brought war in Africa; that the equally expansive and 
explosive force of Hitlerian National-Socialism is likely to 
lead to war in Europe; that against these disturbing and 
bellicose elements a dam has been erected, a dam consisting 
of the Western democracies, of the Little Entente and, for 
motives entirely different and with aims entirely divergent, 
of Soviet Russia. 

How to obviate that seemingly unavoidable clash ; how 
to win out should and when it does come to pass, is the 
problem that now confronts the statesmen in Downing Street, 
at the Quai d’Orsay, in the Hradschin, and in the Kremlin. 
Should the worst come to the worst, the country most exposed 
is Czechoslovakia. She lies like an elongated bastion between 
a hostile Germany, a hostile Hungary and a sullen and 
unfriendly Poland. Her only hope is to be able to hold out 
long enough for the Russian army to come to her aid, But 
she has no common frontier with Russia. The Poles have 
stated emphatically that in no circumstances would they 
allow the Red Army the privilege of passing through their 
country. Titulescu, the Rumanian Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, with the tacit approval of Tatarescu, the Rumanian 
Prime Minister, considers that Rumania’s obligations to her 
ally Czechoslovakia, entails the granting of the right of 
passage over a strip of Rumanian territory in the Carpathians 
for the Russian forces. 

No treaty exists giving the Russians that right. But 
everybody knows that, should Titulescu be in power when 
war breaks out, the privilege would be ceded. 

The vital interest of Germany in this matter is obvious. 
For Germany Titulescu is at present “ Public Enemy 
Number One,” and no effort is being spared to give him a 
fall. With that strange perversity that seemed to actuate 
M. Pierre Laval during his tenure of office at the Quai d’Orsay, 
the German intrigues at court and in the world of diplomacy 
and finance against Titulescu were strongly though secretly 
abetted. Happily the French manceuvres in Bucarest met 
with no more success than did that other amazing effort 
emanating inexplicably from the same source, to stage an 
opposition candidature to another of France’s staunch and 
reliable friends, M. Benes, when he stood for the Presidency 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. Put shortly, France seemed to 
possess two loyal friends and one enemy. M. Laval’s policy 
appeared to be the positively bewildering one of supporting 
the latter at the expense of the other two ! 

Unable to swing King Carol against his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Germans decided to proceed along the lines of 
insidious propaganda and popular agitation. They had a 
nucleus to work on : the Germanic elements in the population, 
particularly in Transylvania, where a part of the peasantry 
is of Saxon origin and entire villages are German in speech 
and customs. Regular agitators were sent there to preach 
the gospel of Nazism ; companies of the S.A. were formed 
among the younger peasants ; the German local press turned 
on the tap of Hitlerian glorification. Secret “‘ manifestations ” 
were held. Tracts and brochures printed clandestinely were 
distributed, publications in which violence and militantism 
were exhorted and the Rumanian political leaders calumni- 
ated. Had this method of so-called ‘ penetration’ been 
applied alone the consequences would have been negligible, 
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for it is an axiom in international diplomacy that you cannot 
“boost ” a national minority without very seriously irritating 
the national majority. Unless, of course, it be possible to 
infect at the same time portions of that majority with the 
minority’s ideology. 

In order to give German National-Socialism in Rumania 
an opportunity to develop it was necessary to create a 
Rumanian parallel to it. Its foundation, subsidised by 
Berlin, dates back a couple of years ; its first vital expression 
was the ‘“‘ Iron Guard.” But the then Prime Minister, Duca, 
was alive to the danger and proceeded against the newly 
born Fascists with promptitude and severity. The “ Iron 
Guards ” retorted by murdering him, and this in its turn led 
to the entire movement being forbidden and outlawed. 

But Germany is nothing if not pertinacious. A host of 
new agents was promptly despatched to Rumania. Papers 
and small news agencies were either founded or bought up. 
Something like £10,000,000 has been expended by Germany 
in political agitation and surreptitious propaganda in Rumania. 
Frozen German credits in Rumania have been applied for 
the purpose of stimulating the demand for a German plebiscite 
to be held throughout all the Rumanian provinces. The 
Rumanian authorities are well aware of the sinister efforts 
now being pursued to sap national loyalty, but for almost 
patent reasons they prefer to maintain a close silence for 
the time being. The result is that pro-German Fascism has 
grown to such a degree that it embraces at least one-third 
of the population, and that one-third is now making a bid 
for power. It is resolved to achieve it, by fair means or 
foul, by the ballot-box or by bullets, or by a skilful combina- 
tion of the two if requisite. 

As happened in the case of Germany itself, the Extremist 
groups, well disciplined and ruthlessly led, with ample 
financial resources and untrammelled demagogy, have suc- 
ceeded in acting as centres of attraction for the older parties 
and for a large body of turbulent and dissatisfied youths. 

On August 28, 1935, there was held at Kitchineff a 
** Fusion Congress ”’ of the most active of these groups. They 
included the following: The “ All for the Fatherland ”’ party, 
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founded in July by Prince Cantacuzene just after his strange 
but triumphant acquittal on a charge of complicity in the 
murder of Premier Duca. This party, for all intents and pur- 
poses, is the proscribed “ Iron Guards” under a new name 
and in a slightly more civilised garb. The other Nationalist 
groups were respectively headed by former Premier Goga 
and the aged but fiery Professor Cuza. The latter-named 
has for many years earned fame as a “ Jew-baiter.” He it 
was who inspired his students to organise the ‘“‘ pogroms ”’ 
which from time to time have darkened Rumanian academic 
annals. They have drafted and proclaimed a ‘“ Nationalist 
Programme” which contains most of the nebulous, high- 
sounding phrases with which the speeches of Hitler and 
Mussolini have made us familiar, and one single practical 
proposal: the extermination of the Jews! The fourth group 
which was represented at the Congress is headed by Codreanu ; 
it is ultra Rumanian, although its leaders claim that he is a 
full-blooded Rumanian is a slightly doubtful one. This party 
makes a special appeal to the youth of the urban middle- 
classes and the more prosperous of the farming community. 
It is particularly strong in the colleges and universities. 
Moreover, it has established a para-military organisation 
which differs from the Hitlerite S.A. only in the fact that its 
members wear green shirts instead of brown ones. 

These four parties at the Kitchineff Congress formed 
themselves into what they called a “ Fascio.” They have 
attracted a number of politicians of the Right, notably former 
Premier Vajda Voyvode, Mironescu, and the present Prime 
Minister’s brother Stefan Tatarescu, whose flaming manifesto 
of February 7, 1935, did much to revive nationalist passion. 

It is curious to note that while this ‘‘ Fascio ” is inspired 
by absolute and unrelenting Rumanian nationalist sentiment, 
it enjoys the passive support of the German and Hungarian 
minority groups. This is the more astonishing since one of 
the demands of the “ Fascio”’ is that the Germans and the 
Hungarians, like the Jews, shall be relegated to the position 
of second-class citizens, shall be deprived of eligibility to 
public offices, and shall have their civic rights severely 
curtailed. Nevertheless, under direct orders from Berlin, the 
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German-speaking Brownshirts during a recent tumultuous 
by-election campaign joined fraternally with the Rumanian 
“‘ Greenshirts ”’ in a fierce assault upon the adherents of the 
National Zaranist candidate ! 

The National Zaranist party is led by a remarkably able 
man, Mihalache. He realised that the old Liberal party of 
the Ion Bratianu tradition and the dissentient Liberal party, 
founded by another member of the Bratianu family, were 
losing their grip of the masses. His platform is a curious 
medley of Liberal and Authoritarian ideas, of democratic 
traditions and nationalist proposals. He, too, demands that 
the minorities be debarred from official positions. On the 
other hand, he strongly opposes the policy of Anti-Semitism, 
And his strength among the peasantry lies in the fact that 
he pours cold water on industrialisation schemes and aims at 
making Rumania “ a one hundred per cent. agrarian state.” 

The “ Fascio ” parties, by reason of the fact that economic 
autarchy is of the very essence of Fascism, are driven to favour 
industrialisation and to advocate the imposition of a scale 
of low prices for agricultural produce. 

As these lines are written the Liberals are still in office, 
but they can hardly be said to be in power. The position of 
the Tatarescu cabinet is severely shaken. It is only being 
kept together by the authority of the King. So far as home 
affairs are concerned, it must be conceded that it has not been 
conspicuously successful. It has done nothing to meet the 
needs of the peasants, who at the end of the war were given 
their land to own and hold, but who have never had the 
means wherewith to develop that land adequately or even 
properly. It has done nothing to solve the gravest problem 
that faces Rumania: to wit, that of the Civil Service. In 
Rumania, civil servants are so wretchedly paid that they are 
driven to corruption for self-preservation. It should be 
remembered too, that official corruption in Rumania is 4 
kind of universal leprosy which seems to be incurable. Neither 
has the cabinet succeeded in suppressing the forces of disorder 
or of affording efficient protection to the Jews and to some 
of the smaller national minorities. 

But in its foreign policy the government has a good record. 
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Ithas kept the peace. It has loyally met all its international 
obligations. It has tirelessly supported the British efforts to 
make the League of Nations a living force in the world. It 
has staunchly adhered to that guarantee of order in Eastern 
Europe, the Little Entente. It has, at some sacrifice of its 
local interests, fostered the Balkan League which, for a time 
at least, has ensured peace in that troublesome part of 
Europe. It has held firmly to its traditional friendship with 
the Western democracies, France and England. 

This entire foreign policy is now in danger. It is symbo- 
lised in one man: Titulescu. And it is against him that 
German influence, German intrigue and German money is 
beating, furiously and unceasingly. It may be that he will 
now again be able to rely upon encouragement and support 
from France. If so, despite the massing hordes of German 
hostility and the clandestine plotting against him, he may 
succeed in holding his own. If he fails then the Eastern wall 
of defence against National-Socialist Germany will find itself 
with a fatal breach, and Europe will be back to the situation 
of 1914, with German influence stretching out from the 
Baltic to the Sea of Marmora. 


W. Water CrRorTcuH. 
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It is only natural that men of good will, who hope for peace 
and order in Europe, should be apprehensive of Genevan 
diplomacy ; for a man needs no education in politics or 
political history to understand that projects for forming 
great coercive leagues are inherently provocative, and 
mischievous. Thinking men see in these plans a latter-day 
revival of the “all-German”’ system. The purpose of the 
“all-Germans”’ was to impose the German language and 
the German administrative system upon peoples who were 
deemed too sottish to accept them voluntarily. The end 
of Genevan policy is that a peddling, county-court justice 
shall be imposed upon great nations who are judged too 
wicked to receive it gratefully. Bald coercion is, however, 
essential to each; and no plain, ordinary man will ever 
understand by what rule of logic it is deemed destructive 
of the society of nations that the German (or any other) 
system of government should be imposed by force of arms; 
and beneficial to it that millions of people should be made 
desperate by famine, in order that a judgment of the Genevan 
high court shall be enforced ad litteram. 

But if the Genevan policy is dangerous in its nature, at 
least it operates so slowly, and after such deliberations, 
that the dangers inherent in it are much reduced: the 
committees that appoint sub-committees; the sub-com- 
mittees that prepare reports; the reporters that report 
thereon; the committees that recommend; the council 
that considers the recommendations, and then passes them 
on to the assembly, from whom the committee procedure 
receives a new impetus, constitute a substantial safeguard. 
It may be, that the high authorities of the League realise 
that they are handling explosives; or it may be that, for so 
long as their constitution is what it now is, they cannot 
operate a different procedure. The one consoling circumstance 
among so many that are alarming is that the League is either 
compelled, or determined, to go slowly. 
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Not so a great number of our fellow countrymen, who 
regard this last safeguard as a sort of heresy, or back-sliding 
from the pure Genevan doctrine. I have before me a circular 
letter from a body that styles itself “‘ The New Common- 
wealth.” The governors of it invite me to prove myself a 
loyal citizen of their republic by signing and returning a 
memorial in which the petitioners ‘“‘ submit’ a number of 
propositions to His Majesty’s Government, but “ respectfully 
urge”: “That the sanctions already imposed upon the 
aggressor nation should be continued, and if necessary, 
intensified until both belligerents intimate their readiness 
to accept the arbitral award endorsed by the council and 
assembly of the League.” 

If declamation on behalf of a proposition could be over- 
whelmed by declamation against it, then a man could profit- 
ably employ himself in enlarging upon the ends pursued by 
the imperium in imperio that styles itself the ‘“ New Common- 
wealth,’ and upon the insatiable appetite for bringing every- 
thing under their management of those who style themselves 
its citizens. For let it be carefully noted that they seek to 
coerce both belligerents, and not merely the party they are 
pleased to call the aggressor. If the Abyssinians defend 
their country successfully they are to have as little say in the 
settlement as if they are conquered ; victors and vanquished 
must receive the arbitral award as though they were subject 
princes of the great Khan, or viceroys and mandarins of 
Imperial China, making the threefold prostration before an 
edict stamped with the imperial seal and marked, ‘“ Respect 
this.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether reflections of this kind 
will be of any avail. If Cromwell could speak of the 
Drogheda massacre as the Lord’s work, the governors of the 
new commonwealth will not be greatly exercised to employ 
as high a strain of justification on behalf of their system of 
terror; for although the despot may speak a language that 
varies from age to age, the logic of despotism is of one model. 
What Cromwell did in God’s interest, the rulers of the new 
commonwealth wish to do in the interest of what they call 
“equity and justice”; they, like the Protector, will roundly 
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accuse of blasphemy, when the God they worship or the 
equity and justice they invoke are doubted. It is, therefore, 
better that persons who detest this new tyranny should 
control their indignation and combat it by another weapon: 
the weapon of a few plain facts, which show what the origins 
of this coercive policy are, and which show further, under 
what misconceptions Article XVI of the covenant was 
established ; and what are the practical consequences of the 
first misconceptions. This may possibly shake the loyalty 
of some citizens in the new commonwealth, and deter others 
from enrolling in it; for Article XVI is, as it were, the ark 
of the covenant to this new theocracy. If it can be shown 
rotten and unsound, then, the superstitions that it excites 
may possibly be weakened, and this is the most we can 
hope for. 

It will, I suppose, be generally admitted that the economic 
campaign against the central empires, or as it is popularly 
called, the blockade of Germany, was the model upon which 
this article of the covenant was planned. Until 1919 it had 
been usual to guarantee a treaty by the threat of ordinary 
war against those who broke the treaty; but when the 
covenant of the League was being prepared, Germany and 
Austria were prostrate, and famine was stalking through 
their cities. The downfall of their armies, and the dissolution 
of their governments were attributed to the ravages of the 
economic campaign, so that it is small wonder that the 
lawyers and politicians who drafted the covenant thought 
that economic pressure could be used as a substitute for 
ordinary warfare. 

Let us, then, briefly examine this popular conception of 
economic warfare as an overwhelming instrument of coercion. 
It must be admitted that in the year 1919 there was out- 
wardly much that supported the notion; but it needs only 
a little reflection to see that the conception was suspicious. 
For four whole years it had been fashionable to deride and 
ridicule the blockade—a great daily paper wrote a series of 
articles called “‘ The blockhead’s blockade”; then, without 
enquiry or deliberation the voice of the people proclaimed 
the blockade a most terrible and inhuman weapon. Opinions 
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which fluctuate so violently are not, as a rule, reliable; and 
it is exceedingly unfortunate that this popular notion about 
economic warfare inspired Article XVI of the covenant. A 
considerable number of preliminary projects were presented, 
and from these the Commission of the League of Nations 
at Versailles prepared the article that was used as a starting 
point. Of these early drafts, the one prepared by General 
Smuts most resembled the article finally adopted, and General 
Smuts explained in his covering memorandum what he 
expected from economic pressure. ‘‘ The experience of this 
war has shown,” he wrote, ‘“‘ how such a boycott, effectively 
maintained, chiefly through sea power, has, in the end, 
availed to break completely the most powerful military 
power that the world has ever seen.” This was the popular 
conception ; the same was being said in the clubs, the drawing 
rooms, the streets and the public-houses ; and it is a matter 
of recorded history that this popular notion was never 
enquired into during any subsequent discussion upon the 
sixteenth article. * The drafting of the covenant was left 
to lawyers and politicians, and their concern was to be quite 
certain that no article in it was in conflict with the parlia- 
mentary practice of their countries. The provision that all 
signatories should be ipso facto at war with a state declared 
to be the aggressor provoked grave misgivings; but no 
enquiry was ever attempted into the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of what was then generally believed about economic pressure. 
What every potwalloper was then saying was thus made 
part of the public law of Europe, without a moment’s delibera- 
tion. It is consoling to turn from this sorry chronicle of 
prejudices, and slovenly workmanship, to a review of estab- 
lished facts. What can be said about economic warfare ; what 
do we really know about the blockade of Germany; and 
what can we infer from what is actually known ? 

We must first remember that the economic campaign 
against Germany began as a campaign for stopping particular 
articles from reaching the enemy : iron, steel, copper, nickel, 
steel-hardening substances, and so on. It continued thus 
until March, 1915, when it was enlarged into a plan for 

*See: The Drafting of the Covenant, by David Hunter Miller. 
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stopping everything that could be stopped, food, textiles, 
metals, and all the miscellaneous articles that make up a 
country’s commerce. 

These two campaigns were planned and conducted on 
quite distinct principles although the distinction was only 
partially understood at the time. The opening campaign 
for stopping particular objects was a campaign in which 
economists and statisticians were a sort of general staff, 
Investigation showed, that the allies controlled certain sub- 
stances that were essential to the equipment of armies; 
further investigation showed that the enemy’s consumption 
of these substances was so many tons, or hundreds of tons, 
per month, and the forecast was, that, by this or that date, 
the enemy would have no more and would be in the greatest 
difficulties. These calculations and forecasts were made 
about numbers of substances that the ordinary person knows 
nothing about ; bauxite, vanadium, manganese, and so on; 
and in every case the date of the enemy’s exhaustion arrived 
and passed with no exhaustion visible. The explanation of 
this was (which no statistician could have foreseen) that 
there are always considerable stocks of these substances in 
an industrial state, and that, if these stocks are requisitioned 
early by the government of a state at war, and used only 
for munitions and military equipment, there will be enough. 
The best illustration that I can give of this is, that although 
in October, 1914, the German authorities were requisitioning 
nickel, copper and other substances so severely that the 
private houses of wealthy men were being searched, they 
were yet able to provision and equip the tremendous military 
onslaughts of the four successive years. 

Now, as to the second campaign, which the philosophers 
of military history would call the campaign of unlimited 
objectives. It was declared in March, 1915, and by the 
end of that year we had closed all the avenues of commerce 
that could be closed. <A year later, the campaign was giving 
results ; but the enemy’s conquests then made them masters 
of countries from which a certain amount of food could be 
drawn. During the second year of unlimited economic 
warfare (1917) the campaign thus trailed on indecisively 
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like trench warfare, although in some respects the enemy’s 
economic position deteriorated; the shortages of textiles 
caused great suffering; shortages of lubricants restricted 
train services and many districts of Germany had no coal. 
Nevertheless, the gains in the food supply balanced the 
losses in textiles and coal, and nothing decisive occurred. 
By the autumn of the third year of unlimited economic war 
(1918) it was clear to everybody that the enemy would suffer 
really terrible distress if the campaign were continued through 
the winter. Even at this date, however, it was well estab- 
lished that the armies and the navies of the central empires 
could be equipped for another campaign. One year of 
limited, and three years of unlimited economic war had not 
exhausted the enemy’s supply of essential substances. 

Now as to the execution of this unlimited campaign. 
This is a point upon which everybody who takes an interest 
in the matter must be quite clear, for the country has been 
ill-directed by the press and the parliament. For years 
the patriot press cried, Let the Navy to it, and the House 
of Commons repeated the clamour. This is just the kind 
of rubbish that passes for wisdom in war time: actually 
economic warfare must be waged by the diplomat if it 
is to be waged effectively. The essential condition of 
an economic campaign is that enemy trade shall be dis- 
tinguished from neutral trade, from day to day, and as a 
matter of administrative business. So many hundreds of 
tons of goods are discharged daily in every great harbour, 
that this rapid discrimination can only be made by super- 
visory bodies composed of neutral traders, with a great staff 
under them. In other words, you can stop commerce from 
the sea, but you can only distinguish its character, nature 
and destination by a very complicated machinery of dis- 
crimination which it is the diplomat’s business to set up. 

A preliminary condition must, however, be rigorously 
fulfilled if the diplomat is to perform his part of the business : 
his country’s fleet must command the sea. Just as he cannot 
negotiate political alliances in war, unless his armies are 
winning victories, so he will never conclude those agreements 
between neutral merchants and belligerent governments, 
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which are the working instruments of economic warfare, 
unless his squadrons command every approach to the 
blockaded country. 

Finally, as to the consequences of economic warfare. To 
guide us on this point we have the records of the most con- 
scientious enquiry that any government has ever undertaken, 
The German authorities thought it so remarkable that there 
should ever have been a revolution in Germany that they 
summoned commissioners to enquire and explain why such a 
thing had happened. One may laugh at the laborious 
methods of the commissioners; at their ponderous 
interrogations of ministers of state, civil servants, generals, 
admirals, subordinate officials, soldiers and seamen; at 
the papers that the commissioners and witnesses presented 
to elaborate or explain questions and answers which 
one would have thought long enough; and at the vast 
accumulation of printed matter that the commissioners 
regarded as a mere starting point; but nobody with any 
discrimination at all can disregard what this enquiry has 
established. * The commissioners show that it is not the 
primary, but the secondary, consequences of economic 
warfare that are dangerous. Particular shortages may be 
mitigated by economy, good management and substitutes ; 
these shortages, however, make others and the cumulative 
effect is dangerous. The worst consequence of economic 
warfare is, moreover, an indirect one. If a population is 
subjected to prolonged discomfort by being short of food, 
though not starving, short of clothing, though not downright 
cold, short of fuel, and short of light, and if these discomforts 
are prolonged without hope of mitigation, then, political 
disturbances which terminate in some great upheaval are 
tolerably certain. 

To sum up therefore. We have no knowledge of an 
economic campaign that has stopped a military one; the 
thing may be possible, but we have nothing to guide us. 
We do know, however, that if, in a country at war, the 
losses and wastage of the military campaign are aggravated 
by a general shortage of food and textiles, then the civil 


*Ursachen des Zusammenbruchs—nineteen closely printed volumes. 
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population suffers so much that one may expect them to do 
something desperate. Their sufferings and discomfort must, 
however, be much protracted. Let us now consider what is 
to be expected from the Genevan policy that is now in 
operation. 

There is no need to enter into details about the decrees 
put into operation by the governments that are operating 
sanctions ; it suffices to say that they have committed them- 
selves to a plan of economic warfare that is similar to the 
initial campaign against the central empires. The end of 
the campaign is to cause a shortage of substances essential 
for the equipment of armies ; and it is being waged (just as 
the campaign against Germany was waged) against a country 
that is bordered by countries that refuse to participate: 
Austria, Hungary and Germany have taken the place of 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland. The Italians 
thus have an assured supply of coal and iron; while, as for 
the other substances, if the stocks in industrial Germany 
sufficed for a four years’ war in which millions of armed 
men were engaged, the supplies of industrial Italy will suffice 
for a colonial campaign in which three corps are engaged. 
Moreover, this campaign is being executed by decrees which 
are modelled on our Trading with the Enemy Acts, and with 
regard to these, precedents are not encouraging. From 
1914 onwards, the British Government multiplied decrees 
and laws prohibiting enemy trade, and with what result ? 
All through 1914, and for a great part of 1915 British exports 
and re-exports to all countries bordering upon the enemy 
rose to the most fantastic figures. During a war waged 
totis virtbus, therefore, the British money-making man con- 
trived to pass cotton, cocoa, colonial meats, grains, aluminium, 
wool and copper into the country of a deadly enemy; and I 
do not think so ill of his ingenuity as to imagine that the 
legislation now in force will thwart any operation that he 
thinks profitable. 

Finally, the sanctions policy is designed to depreciate 
the value of Italian currency by stopping Italian exports. 
This, also, was tried during the economic campaign against 
Germany and with very uncertain results. German exports 
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to overseas countries were certainly stopped, and the value 
of the mark declined; but never decisively. For so long 
as the war lasted the German bankers and the German 
treasury kept the mark at a reasonable figure; it was only 
when Germany was open to the commerce of all countries 
that the mark was doomed. 

If, then, these precedents are any guide at all, they 
establish the following propositions. The economic warfare 
with limited objectives to which we are at present com- 
mitted cannot seriously embarrass the Italians ; in all prob- 
ability the reserve stocks of special metals that have accumu- 
lated in the industrial cities of Italy will be sufficient for a 
three or a four years’ campaign in Abyssinia; if there is a 
slight shortage of a few substances they will easily be bought 
in the German re-export market. As for the financial boycott 
and the boycott of Italian exports, these will not cause distress 
until sanctions are raised and Italy is opened to international 
trade. Probably the Italian financiers and the government 
will be able, even then, to master the difficulties ; if they fail 
to do so, however, not Italy, but all central Europe will suffer. 
Every trader great and small from the Rhine to the Danube 
will be in some difficulty if the Italian financial system is 
damaged. 

But although the whole complex of prohibitions now 
called sanctions cannot stop a single Italian company from 
being moved, or a single Italian gun from being fired it would 
be idle to imagine that they will have no effect at all. Their 
secondary consequences will probably be as considerable as 
the secondary consequences of the blockade of Germany ; 
for the prohibitions now being enforced are just enough to 
irritate the Italian army and the Italian nation ; to postpone 
the date when the “ cease fire’ is sounded and to make the 
diplomat’s task the harder. 

What are we to say of the project for unlimited economic 
warfare which, as it were, flutters on the political horizon ? 
The League of Nations have approached this plan very 
cautiously and have reported that even oil sanctions will be 
difficult to enforce unless assistance is given from the sea, 
or unless the authorities of the United States co-operate. 
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Bolder than these prudent Genevans, the governors of the 
New Commonwealth recommend that the sanctions now 
being operated be enlarged into an unlimited campaign 
without delay. The best commentary upon this is to explain 
how effect can be given to this recommendation. Unlimited 
economic war can be waged against Italy, but only if the 
following conditions are fulfilled. 

First, all the commercial avenues that lead directly or 
indirectly to Italy must be watched by naval forces. This 
means, in plain language: a cruiser squadron at the Gibraltar 
Straits, with heavy forces to guard it; cruiser squadrons 
at the mouths of the great international rivers, with a base 
and protection against aircraft for the Danube squadron ; 
a cruiser squadron at the entrance to the North Sea (to watch 
and report on the commerce of northern Europe), and a cruiser 
squadron at the entrance to the Baltic (to watch the com- 
merce of Germany—a state that is not co-operating). 

When these first conditions are fulfilled the diplomat will 
be ready to attempt the second measure, which will be the 
negotiating of trade agreements with the non-sanction 
States, under the threat of a severe stoppage of trade if the 
governments of the non-sanction States refuse to negotiate. 

Finally, it will be necessary to establish a tremendous 
bureaucracy, to receive the reports from all the watching 
squadrons, to issue orders for the detention or release of all 
cargoes reported, and to watch the operation of the trade 
agreements with the non-sanction States. 

This is what the governors of the new Commonwealth 
recommend ; it sounds rather a heavy programme for our 
reduced navy and rather a provocative one for our diplomats. 

We can safely assume, therefore, that the governors of 
the new Commonwealth are as ignorant of economic warfare 
as those who drafted the sixteenth article of the covenant ; 
but one wonders whether it is enough to reduce their proposi- 
tions to an absurdity, and to excuse the cabinet ministers 
of the new republic on the plea that they do not know what 
they are saying or doing. It is disturbing, that a gang of 
ignorant people should be inciting others equally ignorant 
to desperate courses, and should dispose of enough money 
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to print circulars and to send them, with stamped envelopes 
added, to householders in every English town. One may 
be permitted to continue the enquiry and to ask, what would 
be the consequence of the unlimited economic warfare that 
the new Commonwealth would like to operate; for on this 
point we have good guidance. If the Russian, Finnish, 
German and Austrian precedents count for anything, then, 
we may safely conclude that when a State is reduced to 
submission by prolonged shortages, then it is so reduced 
because all public order within its borders has been over- 
thrown. This means a state of affairs in which ministers of 
state, magistrates, generals, admirals, soldiers and policemen 
are superseded by small groups of bad men—the refuse of 
the workshops—who incite large bodies of hungry men to 
pillage and murder. The next stage is a civil war, in which 
it is decided whether the new revolutionary government 
shall endure, or whether the old order shall be reinstated, 
battered, damaged and enfeebled by the struggle. This, 
and nothing else, is the consequence of the measures recom- 
mended by the governors of the new Commonweatlh, and it 
sounds rather strange that they should claim to be a society 
for establishing a rule of universal law. And who is to be 
subjected to this duress, and exposed to its hateful con- 
sequences ? Italy, an honoured member of the European 
family, whose writers, sculptors, painters, doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers have in all ages given a noble contribution 
to the family life of Europe. If we executed the precepts 
of this new republic we could as little escape damaging all 
Europe as the savage can escape doing injury to his whole 
body when he lacerates his hands, his feet, his arms and his 
legs in obedience to the canons of some barbarous ritual. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL 


THE main proposal of the new Education Bill is the raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen years. As was explained 
at considerable length in a previous article in this journal, 
there are serious objections to any enactment of the kind, 
and these objections are in no way met by the new Bill. 
The principal obstacle is opposition on the part of the parents. 
The average parent, as those with experience of secondary 
schools well know, is willing to make sacrifices for the higher 
education of the child if it is likely to advance his prospects 
in after life; but is not willing to keep the child at school 
another year unless there is some definite advantage to be 
gained. The raising of the legal school-leaving age, if it is 
effective, implies that a further year must elapse before the 
children enter the ordinary occupations of life, and that 
afterwards they proceed to the same occupations which 
would otherwise have been available a year earlier. The 
question, therefore, arises whether this extra year’s instruc- 
tion is so valuable for its own sake that compulsion is justified. 
The answer of the average parent to this question is in the 
negative, and, from personal experience of present-day 
education, I, for one, agree with the parent. The present 
legal age of fourteen prevents the entry of children into 
modern industry at an immature age. The extension of the 
age to fifteen cannot be justified on these grounds, and 
everything depends on the value of the education. 

The most enthusiastic educationists do not take the 
view that a simple enactment raising the legal school-leaving 
age is justifiable and practicable. Such a simple and obvious 
solution is advocated by no one. The majority of education- 
ists, and the parliamentary opposition, desire the raising of 
the school age, provided that the parents are bribed by 
maintenance allowances. This view, continually reiterated 
by teachers, is formally expressed by the following resolution 
recently passed by an important educational body :— 


“That this Association welcomes the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to raise the school-leaving age, but is of opinion that any 
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scheme which permits exemption is educationally unsound and will 
be inequitable in its administration. This Association therefore 
considers that attendance up to the school-leaving age should be 
compulsory, and that the Bill should provide for adequate maintenance 
allowances.” 


However much we differ from this resolution, we must 
admit that it is clear-cut and intelligible. A Bill on these 
lines would be a reality, and would accomplish its purpose. 
Needless to say, many of us regard the maintenance allow- 
ances as financially impracticable, and some of us think them 
undesirable in principle. Those who advocate maintenance 
allowances urge that they are already granted to secondary 
school pupils. The obvious reply to this argument is that 
the allowances already in existence are based on an intelligible 
principle—the principle of all scholarships—the career open 
to the talents. To give maintenance allowances to the great 
bulk of the children between the ages of fourteen and fifteen 
is an entirely different proposition. But the prohibitive 
financial expenditure renders it superfluous to consider the 
proposal in further detail. 

The method of the Government Bill, unlike the proposals 
of the educationists, is not clear-cut and intelligible. It 
nominally raises the school age, but does not really do it, 
It avoids the bribery of maintenance allowances by giving 
exemptions to those who obtain “ beneficial” employment. 
From many points of view, and particularly from the view 
of educational efficiency, this is the very worst method that 
could be adopted, 

A very serious objection is that it is of no value from the 
educational point of view. There may be some parents who 
will welcome the extra school year, but the further education 
of the children of these parents can be secured without 
compulsion. Apart from these, it is surely obvious that the 
-children who will most easily find “ beneficial”? employment 
will be the brighter pupils who are best fitted to obtain 
from their education such benefits as it can offer. The 
remnant will, naturally, be the dullards to whom the educa- 
tion is of least value. Another objection is the difficulty of 
providing a coherent course of instruction for pupils who are 
liable to leave at any moment. This is what educationists 
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mean by saying that the scheme is unworkable: and they 
are right. With pupils continually dropping out to take 
employment, and possibly returning if the employment is 
found unsuitable, the provision of a rational and connected 
course of instruction is impossible. There is a permissive 
clause in the Bill enabling the authority to delay the exemp- 
tion till the end of the school term ; but those who are con- 
versant with the conditions of employment know well that 
it would be exceedingly harsh if this permission were widely 
used. 

The most serious objection to the Government proposal 
is the enormous amount of official regulation of private 
lives, the diminution of personal freedom, implied by the 
existence of authorities empowered to grant exemption. 
Such tribunals already exist in some areas, and the stories 
we hear are not edifying. Is it desirable, and in accordance 
with our traditions, for a man to be obliged to come before 
an official tribunal and say to them: ‘‘ My wife has gone to 
the hospital, the younger children have no one to look after 
them, will you please allow my daughter to come home and 
look after the house?” The proposed extension of these 
tribunals (which could well be abolished altogether) to decide 
what is and what is not beneficial employment, implying 
as it does official enquiries into the lives and occupations 
of the poor, is surely a development which we should 
avoid if possible. It is not sufficiently realised, in spite of 
our boasted national freedom, that the official regulation 
of private lives and private business is increasing to an 
alarming extent. 

The Bill is prefaced by a financial statement which is, 
to say the least, deceptive. The proposed theoretical raising 
of the school-leaving age is to come into force on September 1, 
1939, which provides a further reason for opposing the Bill. 
In two years’ time we shall obviously be in a better position 
to judge whether there are any tenable reasons for the enact- 
ment. The financial statement anticipates that the practical 
result will be a real raising of the average school-leaving age 
by six months—a pure guess for which no reasons are given. 
On that assumption the calculated increase in the cost of 
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public education is a little over £2,000,000. The estimate 
includes current expenses and new buildings only. But 
what are we going to do in the meantime? Is the circular 
we noticed in the last number merely window-dressing ? 
Are these nursery schools, and technical schools, and increase 
in the number of secondary school pupils, and provision for 
adult education, and reduction in the size of classes to come 
into existence, or are they not? All these things will cost 
money, and we ought at least to be provided with a rough 
estimate. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
£2,000,000 is only a part of the total expenditure. 

It was hoped that the Bill, when it appeared, would dis. 
close a coherent policy, and would give some indication how 
the proposals of the recent circular and the legislative enact- 
ments were related. This hope has not been realised. The 
Bill is short but complicated—a bad example of legislation 
by reference. It is impossible to understand it without con- 
tinual reference to the “‘ Principal Act,” that is the Education 
Bill of 1921, and it is doubtful whether even the promoters of 
the Bill fully understand what its provisions are. The 
coherent policy is not to be found. 

The new Bill raises in a somewhat acute form the 
difficulties of denominational education. Occasions may arise 
when the whole question of the status of the denominational 
schools has to be reconsidered. But a Bill must have very 
definite positive merits to justify the raising once more of this 
very thorny question. Certainly there is nothing in the 
present Bill which gives a reasonable excuse for the revival 
of sectarian strife. 

One very objectionable provision, which is strongly opposed 
by those interested in denominational schools, is the com- 
pulsion applied to the managers of “‘ maintained ”’ schools 
to provide “religious instruction in accordance with a 
syllabus in use in schools provided by the authority.” Not 
only is this often against the trust deeds of the schools, but 
it is contrary to the whole principle of denominational 
schools. Anglicans and Catholics alike do not make sacrifices 
for the support of special schools merely that the children 
may be taught the catechism for one or two hours per week. 
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These institutions are founded to be Anglican or Catholic 
schools, in which the education is pervaded by the religious 
atmosphere, and nothing is more detrimental to this ideal 
than the dividing up of the children into sections for religious 
instruction. In the provided schools, the conscience clause 
still remains the only remedy for those parents who still 
desire other forms of religious instruction, and it is inequitable 
that maintained schools shall be required to destroy their 
special character, when the provided schools are not even 
permitted to make a corresponding change. In any case, 
on educational grounds, the provision of alternative forms 
of religious teaching is very undesirable. Such a system is 
known in some parts of Scotland, and, like other compromises, 
it works to some extent ; but no educationist would advocate 
its extension to England unless under very grave necessity. 
Another provision of the Bill which is highly controversial 
is the power given to local authorities to make grants to 
build or enlarge denominational schools. The advocates of 
denominational schools are by no means satisfied that the 
provisions are adequate. They appear to be deficient both 
in the limited time for which the permission is given, and in 
the amount, which need not exceed 50 per cent., and must 
not exceed 75 per cent. The Nonconformists have been 
known to object on principle to such grants being given at 
all. It is rumoured that some Nonconformist leaders have 
agreed not to oppose these provisions if they are limited as 
set forth in the Bill. But such limitations seem inequitable, 
and may have to be removed. There is therefore a possibility 
that once again we may hear the objection to the support 
of denominational schools by the rates. It is not easy to 
understand what difference there may be in principle between 
building grants from the rates and building grants from the 
taxes ; but Nonconformists have in the past expressed strong 
disapproval of the support of denominational schools by 
the rates, and it is easily possible that they may do so again. 
It should be noted also that the clause in question is only 
permissive. To make it compulsory would need an extensive 
major Bill, which the Government are seemingly not pre- 
pared to put forward. Thus we have the probability that 
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sectarian strife will be transferred to the local councils, and 
that there will be squabbles whether the grants should be 
given at all, or whether they should be limited to the inequit- 
able minimum of 50 per cent. 

The reasons for these provisions do not appear in the 
Bill. Apparently they arise from the view, strongly criticised 
in a previous article, that there must be a break in the 
education at the age of eleven plus. Why that break is con. 
sidered necessary remains obscure. But in country and 
small town areas, where there are only a few schools, and 
possibly only two, it is impossible to make one of them a 
senior school without interfering with the denominational 
schools. Therefore, the parents may be asked to use the 
denominational school as a junior school, and so provision 
is made to conciliate them by providing an alternative 
scheme of religious instruction, which is calculated to destroy 
the whole character of the denominational schools. If our 
educationists would only abandon the fallacy of eleven plus 
much trouble and confusion would be saved. 

It would be satisfactory to find some necessary or valuable 
provisions to balance all these disadvantages, but they 
cannot be found. Most of the important provisions have 
been mentioned, and it is difficult to find any redeeming 
features. It is not so much a Bill which requires drastic 
amendment, as one which is wholly unnecessary, and might 
well be withdrawn. The main provision, to raise the school- 
leaving age to fifteen, apart from the serious doubt whether 
it is desirable at all, is by common consent impracticable 
without extensive maintenance allowances. The method 
adopted of pretending to raise the age but not actually doing 
so is a procedure for which no good reasons can be given 
on any grounds whatever. It is to be hoped that the Bill 
will be so riddled with adverse criticism as to persuade the 
Government that it serves no useful purpose. 

These criticisms are destructive ; but it should be clearly 
understood that they are based on a definite constructive 
policy. In previous articles in this journal definite suggestions 
for the improvement of our national education were outlined. 
In particular it was urged that a new scheme of education, 
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with a variety of types of instruction, should be instituted, 
and that, after the age of fourteen, it should be worked on a 
voluntary basis. The criticism was made by the Spectator 
that the suggestion sounds well but is hardly workable. 
Of course it is workable. It does work. There is no com- 
pulsion to enter the secondary schools under the present 
scholarship scheme, nor to enter the central schools, nor the 
junior technical schools, nor the trade schools—such few as 
exist. But the parents must undertake to allow the children 
to remain till the end of the normal course of instruction. 
Surely it is possible to extend these opportunities, to provide 
a variety of types of higher education, and to work on the 
same principle. Let us get rid of the idea that everything must 
be done by compulsion, and let us regard higher education 
as a privilege to be worked for, not as an unwanted excrescence 
to be forced on the parents and children by legal compulsion. 

The situation, as it appears to anyone interested in 
education, is that, in the opinion of the Government, it is 
now financially possible to improve our system of education. 
Let us know what amount is available, and let us spend it 
to the best advantage. The reduction in the size of classes 
is urgently necessary. The extension of technical education, 
and the founding of a greater number of trade schools, is 
very desirable. There is plenty of scope on the voluntary 
principle to use profitably all that can be spared. The very 
worst way of using it is to force it on unwilling recipients 
by the raising of the school-leaving age, either nominally, 
as the Government propose, or, as the opposition propose, 
to make it a reality by spending money that should be devoted 
to education in bribes to satisfy unwilling parents. 


H. S. SHELTON. 
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THE GAUNTLET AGAINST THE GOSPEL 


To prophesy about the future of Germany in an age dealing 
in realities would only be mere conjecture. No one can tell 
what the future may hide in its lap. Politically—Germany 
is at the present moment a land of unlimited possibilities 
which may sprout on its soil in a not dim and distant future. 
In a few years the Reichsftihrer may be hailed as Adolf I, 
Emperor of Grossdeutschland, its vast European vassal States 
and dependencies, and of its overseas colonies. He may, on the 
other hand, share the fate of Napoleon, though he has but 
little in common with that monarch. 

One thing, however, seems to be certain: within a 
measurable distance of time there will be neither Jews nor 
Christians on the sacred Aryan soil of the Fatherland. The 
mighty wave of religious persecution which is sweeping over 
Germany from frontier to frontier will soon submerge the 
Pisgah heights not only of Judaism but also of Christianity. 
Some of the German Jews will wander into exile. Some 
will die of privations and starvation, some will be driven to 
suicide. As for Christianity—‘‘its days,” as the Nazi 
leaders now openly declare, “are counted.” ‘“‘ The German 
nation must be delivered from the pernicious influence of 
Christianity.” 

And, indeed, the consensus of opinion of all unprejudiced 
observers who are carefully listening to the beating pulse 
of new Germany is that paganism is rapidly spreading in 
the country of Kultur. Nazi Germany seems to be deter- 
mined not only to shake off Christianity, but to re-introduce 
the worship of the old pagan gods. 

To say, however, that this endeavour to abolish Christi- 
anity is an absolutely new phenomenon in Germany would 
be an exaggeration. For a long time attacks upon Christi- 
anity have existed in Germany and a growing dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, incompatible 
with German aspirations, has manifested itself. It was felt 
that Christ, as the incarnation of meekness, of love towards 
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all men, was absolutely foreign to the character of the Teuton. 
The submissive morality of the Gospels was alien to the 
Nordics. How could a nation of masters worship a Redeemer 
who had preached the love of the lowly ? 

Ever since the spread of Darwinism the foundations of 
the Christian faith have persistently been undermined by 
German philosophers and scientists. A mighty stimulus to 
this anti-Christian movement was given by Ernest Haeckel 
and Nietzsche. Haeckel propounded his theory of Monism 
which may be termed “a biological religion’? and which 
combined the doctrine of Darwinian evolution with a 
materialistic interpretation of Spinoza and Giordano Bruno. 
Moral law, according to Haeckel, was not heteronomic but 
autonomic, a teaching which is openly anti-Christian and 
leaves no room for faith and the belief in either a God or a 
Redeemer. The teaching of Haeckel was strengthened by 
the philosophy of Nietzsche and his hatred of and contempt 
for Christianity which resulted in the cry of “ The curse of 
Christianity.” In 1906 the Monistenbund was founded in 
Germany with anti-Christian tendencies, and a campaign 
was launched against Christian education and its principles 
of charity and loving-kindness for alien races. Another 
stimulus to the anti-Christian movement was given by the 
doctrine of special election, i.e. the belief in the supremacy 
of the German race, a race of creators, and in its mission to 
realise the ideal of humanity. One of the ideals of this 
doctrine is that Germany ought to be above everything, 
dominate everything and owe nothing to foreign influences. 
This ideal logically led to the effort of emancipating the 
nation from every foreign influence, material or spiritual, and 
religion could make no exception. Germany, taught the 
new Apostles, cannot tolerate a faith which is not only shared 
by other races and nations but the roots of which had been 
planted in a foreign soil. 

Attacks upon Christianity have, of course, been made 
in other countries too, but while in England and in France 
atheism and agnosticism are the result of philosophical 
thought and are free from any hatred of or contempt for 
religion in general and Christianity in particular, in Germany 
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anti-Christianity is instinct with hatred and is the result 
of national pride and arrogance. Show a German any new 
invention or explain to him a new theory, and his reply will 
invariably be: ‘‘ Ach, das machen wir ja doch besser.” To 
practise a religion which had been imported into Germany 
from abroad offended the pride of German intellectuals, 
philosophers, historians and scientists. An effort was there. 
fore made to shear Christ of all the qualities by which He 
has become familiar to the world and to represent Him not 
only as an Aryan but as a fighting god ; a rebel and a Titan. 
Such a conception was more in keeping with the aspirations 
of the Teutons, with the cult of violence and brute force, 
with the passionate desire for war and the utter indifference 
for the sufferings of others. German scholars and _ philoso. 
phers thus first deprived Christ of His Semitism and then 
of His meekness. This theory has been particularly developed 
by Houston Chamberlain in his “ Foundations of the XIX 
century.” ‘‘ The humility and long suffering of Christ,” he 
wrote, ““do not form the basis of His character, and when 
Jesus said ‘I am lowly of heart,’ it was not the humility of 
the slave, but the humility of the master, of the fighter.” 

The old attitude, however, that of Aryanising Christ and 
changing his character, has been abandoned as puerile in the 
Third Reich where the anti-Christian movement proceeds no 
longer from individuals but from the Government. National- 
Socialism, too, feels that traditional Christianity is antagon- 
istic to everything Aryan, but it has realised the fact that 
even a paganised Christianity, a Christianity without kindli- 
ness and Christ, or a Christ without Christian teaching, 
would not serve the purpose. 

Nazi Germany has adopted the race-theory and established 
the totalitarian State, that is to say a State based on racial 
purity and the absolute subordination of the individual. 
In the Third Reich, as in the Communist State, the individual 
is only a cog in a machine and has lost the right of independ- 
ence, the right of holding any private belief. History and 
science and philosophy have been enlisted in the service of 
the totalitarian State—and religion cannot make any excep- 
tion. There must be a perfect harmony between religion 
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and the policy of the State, and the former must never 
oppose the aims of the leaders of National-Socialism nor 
threaten to divide the loyalty and obedience of the subjects. 
Qn the contrary, religion must be at one with the idea of the 
totalitarian State and help to mould the minds of the people 
in such a way as to make them readily and willingly accept 
National-Socialism and the commands of the rulers not only 
out of national duty but also as something pleasing to God. 

Now it is evident that the Christian religion can never 
serve such a purpose, and that it is not in keeping with the 
new régime. Christianity can never approve the doctrine of 
Haeckel, viz. the biological superiority of the German race, 
and much less the duty to eliminate the weaker nations and 
races. The ethics formulated in the Sermon on the Mount 
are not only incompatible with, but diametrically opposed 
to, the doctrines of National-Socialism. The Christian faith, 
therefore, is a dangerous religion, a heresy, an enemy that 
must be suppressed. 

Ever since St. Paul went forth to teach the Gospel to 
the heathen nations Christianity has inaugurated an era of 
assimilation, for it assimilated all the heathen converts in 
the worship of one Father in Heaven and thus abolished 
the barriers separating nations and races. It is diametrically 
opposed to racialism and to the doctrine of elimination, the 
elimination of the weak by the strong. Christianity is 
inclusive, while National-Socialism is based on exclusion. 
The Christian faith again teaches love of the enemy, pity 
and goodness, while National-Socialism tries to set in the 
breast of the German a hard heart. ‘A man should be 
proud that he is not made for pity. Thus spake Zarathustra.” 
It is not only permitted but is the duty of the strong to 
eliminate the weak by all possible means ; such is the teaching 
of the leaders of National-Socialism. Christianity, therefore, 
is a constant challenge to the totalitarian State and its 
influence is absolutely pernicious. 

The leaders of National-Socialism, who are very logical 
in their theories, have, however, realised the fact that to 
interpret Christianity in a new light and even to change its 
character and the teaching of Christ would only be half a 
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measure. Even after having introduced pagan elements 
into Christian doctrines and Christian worship, the figure 
of the Redeemer would still continue to linger in the minds 
of the people and would thus constitute a constant danger 
to National-Socialism. 

In vain, they say, will the Apostles of National-Socialism 
endeavour to instil in the minds of the German people the 
notions of a “ biological” superiority of the German race 
and the duty of this race to dominate or eliminate all weaker 
races. Christianity may still upset these convictions if it is 
allowed to teach its followers that all men are the children 
of one father in Heaven. The Nazi truth will thus be jeopard. 
ised by Christian myth and legend. Futile will be all the 
efforts of the Nazi missionaries to drill the minds of Germany’s 
youth, to mould its thought by Hegelian, Haeckelian and 
Nietzschean culture, by the doctrines of Hitler and Rosenberg, 
if the Christian Church is still allowed to preach a Gospel of 
Love, if the arch enemies of war and ruthlessness are allowed 
to thrive. All the efforts of National-Socialism to crush 
the feelings of charity for neighbours and aliens will prove 
of no avail as long as its teaching is constantly being under- 
mined by the Christian Church. The enemy within must 
therefore be crushed before any attempt is made to crush 
the enemies without, and Christianity must be eradicated 
entirely. The old cry of Los von Rom (away from Rome) 
has therefore been changed into that of ‘‘ Away from Christ 
and Christianity.” 

The question now arises: Granted that Christianity is 
being eliminated in modern Germany because its teaching 
' is incompatible with National-Socialism, but why should 
the men in power make such strenuous efforts to introduce 
a new religion by re-converting the country to the paganism 
of the Nordics ? The answer to this question is as follows: 
The Nazi leaders are astute enough to realise that the masses 
cannot live without some sort of religion, without a belief in 
a superior power and without the worship of a god, or gods. 
“Man,” said Socrates, “is a religious animal.” Religion 
is one of the great loyalties in human life and to eliminate 
religion altogether, to turn the masses simply into atheists, 
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fearing ni Dieu, nt diable, would be dangerous. The spiritual 
bond of religion is absolutely necessary to the leaders if they 
are to retain their hold over the masses. But this religion 
must be widely different from Christianity ; it must be a 
religion which can be turned into an effective instrument 
for intensifying the national consciousness and preparing 
the people for the great mission which awaits a powerful 
military nation no longer hampered by Christian morals, 
by the so-called slave morality. 

It is an open secret that Nazi Germany is bent on war 
and that her next war will have to be a totalitarian war, a 
war without pity, a war the aim of which will be “ not the 
defeat of the hostile armies but the extermination of the 
enemy nations.”” The German people must therefore have a 
warlike religion and worship not a mild and meek Redeemer, 
but hard and cruel fighting gods. This religion the Nazi 
leaders have found in the past of the German nation when it 
still worshipped Wotan and Thor. 

It is not the paganism of a Seneca, of a Marcus Aurelius 
or of a Julian the Apostate, a paganism which contained 
vital spiritual tendencies, but the paganism of the Huns and 
the Vandals when they emerged from their virgin forests 
and hurled themselves upon the Graeco-Roman Civilization. 
It is a paganism which extols the cult of force, teaches the 
subordination of the weaker to the stronger and leaves no 
room for Christian sentimentalism, for milk-and-water 
humanitarianism and stupid, perilous and pitiable pacifism. 
It is a religion which glorifies war as a noble work, not only 
necessary but beautiful in itself. It exalts the instincts of 
rapine and violence, and teaches the right of the fist (Faust- 
recht). It proclaims the cult of force, which is “‘ the supreme 
manifestation of existence” and involves the worship of 
truly German gods, fighting gods who are wielding the sword 
and the hammer. This religion will justify all wars of 
aggression and the elimination of the weak ; it will also foster 
a bellicose spirit, the spirit which Nazi Germany is so anxious 
to arouse in her youth with such a systematic perseverance. 

Such a religion will suit the bellicose policy of New 
Germany, for it will prove to be not only an antidote against 
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any possible objection to war, but also a stimulus to a willing 
acceptance by the entire nation of military preparations 
and of the constant development of the vigour of warlike 
sentiments. The military preparations made by the German 
government would be a sheer waste of money if, at the same 
time, the warlike sentiments were not systematically developed 
in the masses. The return of the nation to paganism will 
therefore help to strengthen such sentiments. 

And when once the Gauntlet of Thor will have triumphed 
over the Gospel of the Galilean, when the teaching of paganism 
will have been absorbed into the mentality of the masses and 
the pernicious Christian conscience will be non-existent, 
then Germany will indeed be the most formidable conquering 
power in Europe. 


‘*Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant, 
Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor’s day!” 


ANGELO 8S. RAPPOPORT. 
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“Qur opponents will make this the bitterest—and certainly the 
dirtiest—political struggle that any of us can remember. The assault 
is to be financed with the largest slush-fund on record. And this will 
come for the most part from men who have neither public conscience 
nor private scruple, but only seek to regain their inordinate privileges. 
We must, therefore, work for an overwhelming victory ; so as to make it 


plain to our people that loyalty to a great President cannot be broken 
down—even by such a flood of money !”’ 


THE speaker is Jim Farley—lI use the back-slapping names 
in vogue over there. And the scene is the smart Willard 
Hotel in Washington. Here is the arena of aspiring 
“socialites,” as well as Senators, Congressmen, lobbyists, 
and all the “ Pie-Counter”’ expectants of an Election Year 
without a parallel in American annals for confusion and the 
prodigal outlays of public funds. 

Mr. Farley is the nominal Postmaster-General in Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. But his real job is feeling the voters’ pulse 
throughout a continent as huge as Europe with a view to 
ensuring his Chief’s second term at the White House. Beyond 
this Franklin Roosevelt cannot serve. Eight years was the 
limit set by a wearied first President, and the thirty-second in 
line is determined to have his full stint of world-publicity and 
autocratic power. What are his chances—after debauching 
a loose, enormous land with a dollar-deluge of “‘ billions ” 
(each one a unit of £200,000,000) drawn out of “‘ the future,” 
much as a smiling juggler shakes endless confetti out of a 
magic hat at a children’s party ? 

Franklin Roosevelt is bound to win. Not perhaps the 
“overwhelming victory”? which his bald, suave Tammany 
pilot sees. But that the gayest and most reckless Chief 
Executive who ever held the reins in this rich Alsatia will 
fnd himself again entrenched until 1940 is as certain as 
anything can be in so incalculable a scene. “‘ We are a 
mercurial people,” mourned Dr. Oliver Sprague, the supremely 
able fiscal expert whom Roosevelt called home from his 
Bank of England advisership—only to throw him on the 
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scrap-heap, where he was in turn to be joined by a whole 
défilé of “‘ sound money ” rebels : Ogden Mills, Dean Acheson, 
Lewis Douglas, Jefferson Coolidge and many more. 

All champions of a balanced Budget, or of taxes to pay for 
relief and “ experiment,” were soon dropped. “ Changing 
the guard ”’ was the Dictator’s game in Washington, as it is 
in Rome—but with this difference: Mussolini is a strong 
man whose pride is to make his country great: Franklin 
Roosevelt is a gay gamester ; his sole aim being to complete 
his second term, and leave the reckoning to his successor. 

Nobody was more amazed than Mr. Roosevelt when he 
romped in at the last election. He was then committed to 
drastic economy in the most cumbrous and wasteful system 
of government which the world has ever seen. So at the 
outset he warned Congress of a rake’s progress into “ bank- 
ruptcy,” with a deficit of $5,000,000,000 already in view. 
Later on, knowing he could no more control America than 
Canute could the tides, Mr. Roosevelt and his troop of 
amateurs cut loose on their notorious “‘ Untrodden Path.” 
This led at last to breathless pinnacles of National Debt, 
leaving a helpless Chancellor—Henry Morgenthau, a Jewish 
farmer-neighbour of the President up the Hudson—to find 
a further $11,300,000,000 for the current year. That sum 
alone exceeds all the money current in the world ! 

What does it matter? The ever-smiling Roosevelt 
smothers all protest with the news that ‘“‘ eminent bankers” 
assured him the U.S. could shoulder a debt (apart from those 
of the forty-eight States) up to $75,000,000,000 without any 
hurt to its Federal credit. Yet the keenest of newshounds 
failed to discover those ebullient counsellors of the President. 
Taxes there must be, of course, to pay for an orgie s0 
“popular.” But these are deferred till the Election is over. 

Although I see in sight no serious rival to this larky 
‘raiser ’’ of billions without end, he will certainly go out of 
office in 1940 in a cloud of odium thicker than poor Hoover's 
eclipse in 1932. More than that, the Roosevelt reign will be 
remembered with even more discredit than besmears Warren 
Harding’s lawless and care-free name in America’s post-War 

history. To an old friend who commented on his “ quick 
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changes’ from prudence to what Ogden Mills scathes as 
mere “ Deficit-financing,” Mr. Roosevelt made reply :— 

“ That’s not surprising. For twenty years I aspired to be President 
of the United States—a natural and laudable ambition. So I had 
to speak and act like a man who looked for election. To-day I am 
the President—and therefore I can do as I like!” 

Now America, as we all know, likes him and his “ free 
hand.” Or at any rate the voting majority do, and the 
“sectional empires” of Corn Belt and Cotton Belt, Silver 
States, Desert States and the Pacific Slope. These, with the 
Irish vote, Labour vote, Negro vote and the rest, know well 
that rich baritone voice. Fifty million of ‘‘ My Friends ” 
have been lulled by it in “fireside chats”? of high cheer 
and promise of the “ fuller life’ and social justice for all, 
with drastic handling of the ‘‘ money-changers ”’ and “ greed 
entrenched.” Even the January “‘ Message to Congress ” 
(“ On the State of the Union’) was astutely timed for nine 
o'clock at night. In this way it won a radio coverage of 
3,000,000 square miles in a stump speech which was Roose- 
velt’s opening round in the 1936 battle. 

All his foes are, in ring parlance, just ‘‘ push-overs.” 
Huey Long is gone, with his stolen thunders of “ Share Our 
Wealth ” and “ Every Man a King!” A crusader’s bullet 
ended the cynical ranting of that Gulf State Boss who could 
call his own bi-cameral Parliament “As fine a Legislature 
as money could buy!” Huey’s antics embarrassed Roosevelt 
for a while. That Louisiana Boss and buffoon of the Senate 
had an entente with Father Charles Coughlin, the Radio-Priest 
of Detroit, who had yet other millions of voters in tow. 
Between these Christ-and-Belial swayers of what Theodore 
Roosevelt styled the “lunatic fringe,” Roosevelt II might 
have missed his second White House call. Another possible 
waste of his votes is the “‘ Townsend Plan,”’ named after an 
elderly Californian doctor. 

This oddity offers all Americans over sixty a pension of $200 
a month (or £10 a week!) provided they give up work and 
“circulate? this money within thirty days. In a word, what 
was Upton Sinclair’s “epic” bait (‘‘ End Poverty in California ’’) 
this mild-eyed Doctor would plaster as a panacea over the 
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whole continent. To detail the Townsend Plan would be 
silly as itself. But millions of Americans swear by it; its 
slogans are to-day as loud between the two oceans (and as 
potent in Congress) as were the joyous strains of ““ We Have 
No Bananas” a few years back. These “ mixed” people 
rise madly to every Utopia. Did not even President Hoover 
—that “Engineer of Prosperity” in 1928-9—purr over 
penury that was for ever banished in the United States, 
with the poorhouse thenceforward to be found only in our 
effete Old World? Alas, even as he spoke that luckless 
man was on the brink of a “‘ God-Awful”’ crash and panic 
which eclipsed all America’s records, with 13,000,000 workless 
hands adrift, tens of thousands of banks shut up and “ broke,” 
while State Governors and millionaires of yesterday button- 
holed their friends with the now historic ‘‘ Brother—can 
you lend me a dime ?” 

It was then that Franklin Roosevelt flew (in an aeroplane) 
to a fallen America’s rescue. He has been at this ever since, 
piling up monstrous houses of cards with the aid of his Con- 
gress—only to have the “ third arm” (or “ dead hand” ?) 
of the Constitution blow them vagabond and frustrate in 
frigid juridical decisions. What the “ N.I.R.A.” for industry, 
and the “A.A.A.” for agriculture, were to cost in cash, 
confusion and bureaucracy before those ‘“ nine old men” of 
the Supreme Court declared them unlawful, I need not stay 
to enquire. But even while the President was reading his 
rosy Budget, those same Judges were making nonsense of it 
close by in their new $10,000,000 marble palace. Who shall 
understand such a system of Government ? 

And how did the White House “ Santa Claus ”’ take this 
second wrecking of his New Deal, with all the further havoc and 
refund claims implied in it? Was it as the steersman of a 
mighty Power whose Parliament had handed him meekly 
the stupendous sum of $4,800,000,000 to be spent in Work- 
Relief douceurs of his own unfettered choosing? Let the 
ablest and most accurate of all American papers depict the 
scene, as its own reporter saw and shared it in the White 
House office :— 


 “ At the first Press-conference after the A.A.A. decision, President 
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Roosevelt sat back in his chair with chin up, cigarette-holder cocked 
rakishly out of a corner of his mouth, and a tight-lipped grin on his 
face, waiting for unwelcome questions. 

“Every inch of floor space was covered by the news-hawks, with 


expectant pencils poised. . . . The President’s grin widened. ‘ There’s 
no news,’ he announced—‘ except —! Here he cast a roguish look 
over his shoulder at the tousle-headed Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s publicity man .. . ‘except that Charley Michelson needs a 
hair-cut 


“ Press-agent Michelson did not hesitate for a reply : ‘ Somebody 
in this Administration has simply got to economise!’ Whereat the 
President, in unison with the news-hawks, fairly roared with laughter.” 
Such is the levity of the New Deal’s creator as each of his 

billion-dollar Aunt Sallies is knocked down by the nine 
traditional guardians of the U.S. Constitution. He can 
afford to laugh—and likewise at his feeble rivals of 1936; 
those who may be nominated against him at the June Con- 
ventions. What nostrums can they propose to out-shine the 
starry bribes which Roosevelt gave to the 30,000,000 farming- 
folk 2? Or to the eleven millions who are still without work 
and living on all manner of doles and “ boondoggling ”’ jobs, 
such as counting New York City’s chickens? What can 
the Republicans offer the Silver States to beat the Purchase 
Act of 1934—which was fated to smite China and Mexico like 
a tornado, and to nonplus the time-honoured London price- 
fixers of this metal for the world ? 

Silver was to be “set” at $2.19 an ounce. ‘“‘ We can 
spend our way out of Depression !”’ New dollars (still further 
debased) could be made to pay for new burdens by a final 
wave of the Elmer Thomas Amendment of “ printing-press 
money.” No wonder the pushful War Veterans got “ theirs ” 
after seventeen years’ wrestling with White House vetoes— 
even camping on the Capitol steps, until President Hoover 
called out his troops to disperse them with tear-gas bombs. 
“Theirs”? was a further Treasury raid of $2,000,000,000 in 
a Bonus-lump. Yet America, whose “ passion is peace,” 
as Jefferson claimed long ago, has already paid over 
$17,000,000,000 to the fighting veterans of all her wars. 
What chance have the baffled Republicans against a smiling 
White House Croesus who outbids all the Huey Longs and 
Townsends as a “distributor”? and ‘“ dealer in futures” ? 
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They have none, and are at their wits’ end to devise any rival 
programme. 

In vain does Herbert Hoover toss a battered hat into the 
electoral ring, or his Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher, choose 
‘* 1936 ” as the number of his home telephone in view of an 
illusory triumph at the polls. Mr. Hoover surveys four years 
of National Planning with a super-tax bill due upon 
$14,000,000,000: “‘ If they (the Democrats) have a cash- 
register it must have an astronomical keyboard!” Here are 
still other shafts which that ex-President now looses at the 
Roosevelt regime :— 

(1) “ We are destroying self-respect by turning the Treasury into a 

national grab-bag.”’ 

(2) “‘ We devalued the dollar by 41 per cent. under the hypnosis of 

reducing a yard to 21.2 inches, and so getting more cloth to a bolt!” 

(3) “We should no longer tolerate gambling in America’s future by 

the dice of currency inflation.” 

(4) ‘‘ As a boy in Iowa, I learned that money does not grow on the trees ; 

it must be earned!” 

But Mr. Roosevelt has led the way (along his “ Un- 
trodden Path”) to a perfect jungle of golden trees and 
air-feeding parasites. What can the Republicans do to offset 
a paradise so glowing, or induce backsliders to say with 
Hoover “ We emerge from the dusk of illusion into the 
glare of commonsense experience ?”” Jim Farley can only 
pity a forlorn and scattered Party who were once supreme 
in rule. “ They’re in a tough spot,” says that good Irish 
Catholic when he tours the “ many regions.” ‘“‘ They’re up 
against a stone-wall Law, like the State o’ Utah’s for the 
condemned: the only choice is between hanging and 
electrocution ! ” 

I have said nothing about the East, where wise men 
abound in solid cohorts of culture and sanity : New England 
lords of industry ; the Morgans and Lamonts of sound finance, 
and scholars well-read in history—especially America’s own. 
For all these are swamped by “ the office-holding class,” as 
my revered friend, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, 
calls the political horde. Behind these lies the “ lunatic 
fringe”’ of voters, blown back and forth at will, just as Bryan 
did with them in the ’90’s, or as the Longs and Coughlins and 
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Townsends have done in our own day. Herbert Hoover, of 
California, Frank Knox, of Chicago, Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
and ‘‘ rebel’? Democrats like Al Smith, of New York, and 
Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia—these are no more than pallid 
wraiths: President Roosevelt is the only White House reality. 

Vain attempts are made to boost new candidates, like 
Alf Landon, the Governor of Kansas—a heretic who is all 
for ‘‘ pay-your-way ” reform, and has practised it in his own 
Mid-West empire of wheat and maize, and hogs. Alf is 
brought into the news as a “ Kansan Coolidge” ; simple, 
taciturn and strong to save his community. So the star 
writers invade his “ dry ”’ realm ; editors picture and chronicle 
him under streamer headlines right across the page. .. . 

A rural Adonis, “his head would delight a sculptor.” 
But Alf’s big nose is featured, too ; it is “‘ much used in speak- 
ing!” His voice is “like a singer’s, only more so.” Clad 
in a soft shirt and high boots, the Governor tours his Sunflower 
State to drop into cross-road stores with a friendly paw 
outstretched: “I’m Alf Landon.” ... “ He’s the kind of 
man” (his Boswell tells us) “ who’s just as happy without 
a necktie as with one.” 

But these “‘ Favourite Sons ”’ fade out of the lurid Election 
movie of 1936. A “big gun” like Hoover “ got fired for 
keeps in 1932 that President’s first fiscal year 
showed no Budget deficit, whereas Roosevelt’s had already 
one of $3,600,000,000, to say nothing of doubling the National 
Debt. Borah is twenty-one years above the “ approved 
age’? of candidates. Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, might 
carry Florida and other Southern States with him as well 
as his own. 

The Far West puzzles all forecasters: it was an error in 
California which cost Hughes the Presidency in 1916, and 
gave Wilson his vital votes. Roosevelt will win. Whether 
in the next four years he will appeal to the people against 
the Supreme Court and Constitution remains to be seen. 
His foreign policy will certainly be marked by that 
“flexibility of action” which he stressed when signing the 
temporary Neutrality Act, lest cast-iron codes “ drag us into 
war instead of keeping us out.” 
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His recent Message on “ the rest of the world ’—outside 
the happy Americas—took note of ‘“ growing ill-will, marked 
trends towards aggression, increasing armaments and shorten- 
ing tempers.” In brief, Roosevelt saw “many of the 
elements that lead to the tragedy of a General War.”’ Rampant 
also was “ the old belief in the Law of the Sword,” and. with 
it “‘ that kaleidoscopic jockeying for position so characteristic 
of European and Asiatic relations to-day.” 

Then what, in so headlong a ‘“‘ Grand National,” should 
be America’s part as Mr. Roosevelt judged it? The same 
as Wilson’s in 1916: ‘‘ By an adequate defence to save 
ourselves from embroilment and attack, and through example 
and legitimate encouragement to persuade other nations to 
return to the ways of peace and good-will.” Dissidents in 
Congress who insist on the former ‘“‘ Freedom of the Seas” 
want the strongest of all navies in order “to fight for our 
neutrality.” So the uproar grows and deepens in Election 
Year. 

Meanwhile, in the Far East the Mistress of Asia continues 
her march through China’s chaotic vastness, closing John 
Hay’s “Open Door” as she goes. And here in the West 
Reichfiithrer Hitler’s Storm Troops parade to a new song :— 

Denn Deutschland gehért uns heute— 
Und morgen die ganze Welt ? 
(‘For Germany is our own to-day—And to-morrow, the whole 
world ! ’’) 

Whether State Secretary Cordell Hull will persuade his 
Chief to approach Britain, as Henry Stimson did under Presi- 
dent Hoover in the Manchurian moves, none can as yet even 
guess. But settled down once more, after his expected 
mandate for a second term, with frenzied finance at an end 
and “normalcy” restored, it may be that the gay New 
Dealer will perforce be turned from vulgar politics to the larger 
issues of statecraft at home and abroad. 

Then, indeed, Mr. Roosevelt may have urgent cause to 
recall the anguished dilemma of Jefferson’s neutrality, and 
how even that fierce Anglophobe came at long last to see an 
omnipotent ally in this England: “ For with her on our side 
we could defy the whole world !” THE IRISHMAN. 
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A GRUELLING PHYSICAL TEST 


How A Crew TRAINS FOR THE Boat RACE 


ROWING in a race, especially the Boat Race, is one of the 
most severe physical tests a man can endure. No other form 
of sport calls for so much strength and energy concentrated 
into so short a space of time. A runner, a swimmer, a racing 
cyclist, even a sculler, can stop when completely exhausted. 
But a man rowing in a crew has to go on to the bitter end 
however much he may long to flop into the bottom of the 
boat. And so, to stand the great strain of the 4}-mile course 
the Boat Race crews have to be as physically fit as possible. 
They must go through long, weary training for six weeks 
before the race, though they will have been practising a 
month before this. No man, however well trained, can row 
in a race without getting “ winded.” But some can row 
farther at top pressure than others, because they have greater 
stamina. Style and stamina are the qualities a coach looks 
for among budding “ blues.” Style is learned by years of 
practice, but stamina is largely a gift. It can, however, be 
increased by training and hard work. No man will have 
enough stamina to last out the Boat Race unless he is properly 
trained. 

Stamina depends chiefly on the state of the heart. When 
a man is sitting down his heart is doing the minimum amount 
of work. It is capable of doing much more ; in fact, it has a 
reserve force. The object of training is to develop this 
reserve by increasing the size of the heart and so enabling 
it to perform a greater amount of work. This is called 
“hypertrophy ’”’ of the heart. Many people imagine that 
enlarging the heart in this way permanently damages it. 
This is nonsense, as any medical man knows. A normally 
strong heart will, after violent exercise ceases, gradually 
return to its normal size. 

When the composition of the crew is finally settled, 
usually a month or so after practice begins, the real training 
starts in earnest. The men’s hearts have become partly 
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hypertrophied, and are ready for hard work. At this stage 
the crew leave home waters for Henley or some other part of 
the Upper Thames. There are three recognised rules in 
training—regular exercise, regular rest and regular meals, 
A crew’s exercise is their practice in the boat, usually twice 
a day. The heavier and more muscular men may need 
exercise out of the boat as well. 

The chief guide a coach has as to a man’s fitness is his 
weight. During the early stages of practice this decreases, 
as he throws off surplus fat. Later it will remain stationary 
and should increase steadily towards the end, as his muscles 
develop. Any sudden or steady decrease at this period is a 
sure sign that something is wrong, and his exercise must be 
relaxed or he will go “ stale.” 

There has long been a controversy over the interesting 
question of diet. The body continually gets rid of the 
products of combustion, chiefly CO, (carbon dioxide) and 
nitrogenous substances. Their loss is made up by taking in 
oxygen and food. The output of CO, is very greatly increased 
during muscular work, so that hard exercise calls for an 
increase in the supply of carbon. Proteids (mainly supplied 
by meat), carbohydrates and fats are its chief sources. The 
oxidation of carbon, i.e. digesting carbo-hydrates and fats, 
uses up a good deal of energy, so there are disadvantages in 
‘eating too much of these. It has been found by experience 
that the best results are given by a mixed diet of wholesome, 
easily digested food. The main point is to eat and drink 
at regular intervals. Eating between meals is absolutely 
barred. At one time crews used to have beefsteak for break- 
fast, an absurdly heavy dish, especially with tea, which 
converts it into leather in the stomach by the action of the 
tannic acid. 

The crew’s day begins at seven, when they throw on 
flannels and go for a shortwalk. Then back to bath and 
breakfast. This consists of fish, eggs, toast, fruit and tea— 
never coffee. An outing in the boat some time in the 
morning, according to the state of the tide. Lunch of cold 
meat, salads, toast, milk pudding, etc., or stewed fruit. 
Another spell in the eight in the afternoon, tea and a biscuit 
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at four, then dinner at 7.30. This, again, is plainly cooked. 
Indigestible dishes such as pork, game and stodgy puddings 
are studiously avoided. A pint of beer is allowed, but no 
other alcohol. No smoking, of course, since tobacco has a 
harmful effect on the heart. Bed at ten. 

A vital point to remember is the danger of over-eating, 
a great temptation to a hungry, healthy oarsman. A heavy 
meal uses energy while it is being digested, and is fatal just 
before a race. This was sadly proved to a crew’s downfall 
in the 1926 Boat Race, which was rowed at 12.30, an ideal 
time. Oxford, thinking they would be weak so long after 
breakfast, had a hefty lunch of cold meat an hour and a half 
before the race. Cambridge relied on a tablespoonful of 
brown sugar—a greater generator of energy. The race was 
as good as lost for Oxford at the Mile Post. They were 
rowed out, while Cambridge, fresh and powerful, were able 
to row right away before half the course was completed. 

Rowing, outside the universities, is not a popular sport 
in the sense that cricket, golf, and football are. This is 
mainly due to the limited facilities. But the benefit gained 
from rowing is immeasurable. It makes a man live a regular, 
healthy and temperate life and is essentially a cheap form 
of exercise. 
RoNALD RUSSELL. 


THE FRESH EYE 


‘“ He has closed his mental frontiers to the cliché.” So, the 
other day, wrote Mr. X., the eminent critic, anent Mr. Y., 
the eminent man of letters. But we commoners cannot bar 
our gates in the high-handed fashion of these lordlings. We 
are constrained to admit our useful ally, the cliché, even 
though his garments be threadbare. So I apologise not at 
all for presenting an old friend, the very Jekyll of clichés, 
the one that tells you “‘ Education is too bookish.” And 
with him his Hyde, his antithesis, the other cliché that 
exhorts you to use “the fresh eye.” 

Truth though we perish. How many of us must willy 
nilly confess that his education has been too bookish, and 
that he has not a fresh, but per contra a most dulled, a 
positively boiled fish eye. Master Gutenberg builded worse 
than he knew. Why did not his guardian angel vouchsafe 
him a vision of the dismal world that was to be—a world 
that from Spitzbergen to Punta Arenas was to know the 
tyranny of the printing press? The good burgher might 
then have cast his machines into Elbe or Oder to our exceeding 
benefit. Instinct is oftentimes a safer guide than reason. 
Those worthy fellows who in the Middle Ages spoke of printing 
as an invention of the Evil One were following their sound 
instincts. They sensed intuitively the wrong that was to 
come. 

For each poor infant that now comes into the world is 
born to the servitude of the printed book. When he should 
be up and about, learning through the contacts of his own 
five wits, he is set to gloomy tasks that but thwart the play 
of those wits. He must forsooth compute the slant height 
of a pyramid, or explain why the Romans spoke of a table 
in six different ways when it is clear to him that one would 
have sufficed. He labours in a sort of intellectual lumber 
camp. It is put to him by his overlookers that the more 
logs of knowledge he stacks up the better. 

The conventional Dr. Watson once remarked to the un- 
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conventional Sherlock Holmes that the earth moved round 
the sun or the sun round the earth (I am not sure which does 
which). And what did the Colossus of detectives reply ? 
‘Now that you have told me this thing,” he said, “I shall 
do my best to forget it. For it will never be of the slightest 
use to me.” That was a good and proper answer. I applaud 
it. We need men of that stamp to-day. We need a Martin 
Luther who will fearlessly nail his thesis to the very doors 
of the Board of Education though all its mandarins meet 
in conclave to ban him. 

You, good reader, no doubt consider yourself a fair 
specimen of homo sapiens. No doubt you are. I have no 
quarrel with you on that score. But may I suggest with all 
humility that your terrier, when you take him for a walk, 
shows considerably more evidences of natural wisdom than 
you do? His eyes, his nose, his ears, his paws are so many 
receiving stations that continually send up messages to the 
clearing station of his brain. There he decodes and 
assembles those messages so that they convey something 
definite to him. He is an unconscious logician. 

But you, my friend, are you using your five senses ? 
Far from it. They all lie fallow. Your physical eye is just 
sufficiently alert to keep you from losing what I trust has 
been an exemplary life under the wheels of the road traffic. 
But you are not using your mental eye. Your thoughts 
are as completely divorced from your physical senses as 
though you had no physical senses at all. 

And those thoughts, what are they ? You are a man of 
the law and you ask yourself whether Smith’s case is really 
covered by section 27 of the Act. Or you broke in stocks 
or in metals, and you wonder whether Golcondas are worth 
buying at 9-7/16, or whether the sharp rise in copper will 
continue. Then a whole caravan of mental impressions 
ambles across the desert of your mind. (You yourself would 
hesitate to dignify them by calling them thoughts.) Annoy- 
ing that you missed that nine inch putt. How much Brown 
gave for The Laurels? You must get new sparking plugs 
for the Abercrombie. If, my friend, at the end of your walk, 
I asked you to catalogue for me all that you had seen, you 
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would give me exactly the reply that I should expect—that 
you had seen nothing. 

At this stage inspiration deserts me. So I use the 
expedient common to low-caste scribes in a like quandary, 
I grasp at a cliché to help me out. I present and ask you 
seriously to re-consider this double-barrelled specimen. The 
world is so full of a number of things, That we all ought to be 
as happy as kings. Thus Stevenson. Unctuous Phariseeism, 
I hear you say with a sniff. Not at all. Just the plain 


statement of a fact so obvious that no one sees it. (Pardon 
the Chestertonianism, but it is imperative.) The child’s 
elders are often bored because they have all but lost the 
use of their natural faculties. The child itself is never 
bored because it is always using its natural faculties. Put 
it in an empty room and it at once studies the pattern of the 
wallpaper. 

In this matter of observation we must all cry Peccavi. 
I once asked a cultured individual to give me offhand the 
number of doors in his house. His answer was wrong only 
to the extent of a trifling 400 per cent. Not one man in a 
hundred can tell you what colour are the eyes of the ticket 
collector who accosts him every morning. A glance at the 
direction of the clouds is sufficient guide as to whether you 
should take or leave your umbrella. Yet how many can read 
even this homely sign aright ? 

Of those moderns who have recorded their observations 
for us I hold up Llewelyn Powys for your respect. Hudson’s 
observations of Nature were wonderfully exact. But he 
seldom studied his fellows with the same concentration. 
When Arnold Bennett looked men and women over he missed 
no detail. But I doubt whether he ever knew a shrike from 
a wryneck. Powys steers an even keel between the two. 
He is superbly catholic in his observations. He keeps his 
senses always sharp. Nothing that lies about the world 
comes amiss to him as a chopping block whereon to test them. 
I like the man that can pass in a breath from appreciation 
of the Rocky Mountains to appreciation of “the sharp 
dog-tooth outline ” of New York; the man that is at home 
in a redwood forest and among the Jews of Tenth Street ; 
the man that looks with the same lively eye at San Francisco 
railway station, porcupines, Theodore Dreiser, and East 
African negroes. That is the spirit in which a sentient being, 
lodged precariously on this earth, should move about it. 
I commend it to you. D. R. Lock. 
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NOT DONE IN ENGLAND 


From what follows it will be readily understood why no 
particulars are given of the locality in which our fishing 
holiday was spent. Suffice it to say that it was in a district 
some hundreds of miles from Capetown, where there are 
several fine rivers, full of water, in which deep pools alternate 
with rapids and rocks—rivers which are undoubtedly full of 
fish. 

Oh, yes, there are plenty of fish, but they are rainbows, and 
in this district, at any rate, they are bottom-feeders and will 
not take a fly. That is to say, they will not, except in the 
case of little chaps a few inches in length, rise to a fly. 

Let me say at once that the fishing, as practised in this 
part of South Africa, is not fly-fishing at all as we understand 
it. It consists of dragging a salmon-fly or large trout-fly 
weighted with a little piece of lead, along the bottoms of deep, 
still pools. It is only by courtesy that it can be called fly- 
fishing, the motion of the deep-sunk fly at the end of a tight 
line has no resemblance to the behaviour of a live insect, and 
the lure is taken under water and without any break on the 
surface. The angler expects no visible rise but hopes for the 
sudden tightening of the line which means that he is into a 
good fish. If the fish is well hooked there follows a period of 
intense excitement lasting for several minutes, for the trout 
of these mountain rivers, richly fed as they are on the crabs 
and frogs in which the streams abound, are wild and strong ; 
and the rivers being wide, deep and free from weed, give 
plenty of scope to a hooked fish. 

In dry-fly fishing the lightness of tackle and rod contribute 
to the angler’s pleasure. In this heavier method of fishing 
the stiffness of the larger rod detracts somewhat from the 
pleasure but there is still the interest of casting ; one may fish 
up or down stream as expediency dictates and much skill is 
needed to meet changing conditions. There are no long 
periods of waiting for the fish to come on the rise ; there is 
always the chance of a trout, even when no trout are showing. 
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As may be imagined, this method of fishing with a weighted 
fly does not commend itself to anglers reared from their youth 
up in the strict tenets of the fly-fisher’s art. But there are 
several arguments for the defence. First of all the trout here 
are, as already stated, rainbows, and the larger ones will not 
rise to a fly. Secondly, there are many anglers, from Izaak 
Walton downwards, who love catching trout anyhow, and life 
is short and angling days are few. Thirdly, these rivers, 
which were stocked seven years ago with infinite trouble and 
expense, running as they do through hundreds of miles of wild 
country, without watchers or keepers, are terribly poached. 
From year’s end to year’s end, in season and out, winter and 
summer, the fish are taken from the rivers by every device 
known to poachers. By night-lines ; by spoon and spinner ; 
with worm and float ; by ground-baiting with cut-up frogs 
and crabs ; by dynamiting, trapping, netting and even by 
shooting. The owner of a farm not far from our fishing- 
camp, described the good fun it is to shoot trout from the 
rocks when the water is clear, adding that it was easy thus to 
get a dozen fish a day, some of them fifteen or sixteen inches 
in length. Another man, congratulated on his afternoon’s 
catch of four nice trout, alluded to it as “‘ a miserable bag ”’ ; 
‘You should have seen,” he said, ‘‘ the basket I took home 
last week, dozens of ’em, from little chaps of six inches to big 
fellows of sixteen or eighteen inches. The wife pickles ’em 
for the winter.’ In reply to a query as to the fly used, he 
replied, laughing, ‘‘ No fly—a spoon ; a fly is no use ; everyone 
uses a spoon.” I may say here that the generous allowance 
per rod per day in this district, is twelve fish and the minimum 
size is ten inches. 

There is, of course, nothing to prevent the members of any 
Angling Association from drawing up a set of rules to meet 
local conditions, provided that they conform to the bye-laws 
of their district, which in South Africa are regulated by the 
Provincial Council. But even when a lure which in England 
would be regarded with suspicion is sanctioned by the local 
authorities, it is difficult for “‘ fly-purists ” to take kindly and 
at once to such an unorthodox method. It took Brett two 
days (and a good deal of discussion) before he was able to 
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overcome his prejudices and take to what he called “ this 
poaching dodge.” It took me exactly two minutes to readjust 
my ideas to the new method—which seems to show that a 
woman takes to crime more readily than a man, in spite of 
Pinkerton’s dictum that women do not make good criminals— 
but I was quick to realise the possibilities for the novice of a 
leaded lure. 

It was April—autumn in South Africa—when we reached 
our river. The fishing season extends from the beginning of 
spring, September 15, to the end of autumn, May 31. In 
the locality of which I am writing, the best time for fishing 
is from February to April, after the rains, which there fall in 
summer, between November and February. Our first week 
was spent at a farmhouse in the mountains, two miles from 
the river and eighteen from the nearest “dorp.” Two other 
anglers were staying at the farm, Scotsmen, fine “ auld 
callants ’ of the type one so often meets at fishing resorts and 
nowhere else. They were out on the river when we arrived. 
While we were unpacking our tackle they returned, and Brett 
went out to gather news of the fishing. He returned with the 
information that they had caught two nice trout of a pound 
each and one of about two pounds. He then called me to the 
window to look at their rods. ‘‘ They are not trout-rods at 
all,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ they are blooming salmon-rods.’”’ Lean- 
ing against the fence were two stiff gleaming rods of fourteen 
or fifteen feet in length. We looked at our little ‘“‘ Castle- 
Connells and wondered. 

That evening we learned much of local conditions and 
heard for the first time of the necessity for using a weighted 
fly, if one wanted a fish of any size. 

Our first day was spent five miles above the farm, on the 
upper waters of a river which we will call the Cobra, for, 
basking on its sunny shore we saw one of those shy, but deadly 
snakes. Four thousand feet above the sea, the river is like a 
Welsh stream. The water, which five miles below was thick 
and muddy, was clear and sparkling. As we crossed the 
“drift? to take advantage of a slight breeze, trout darted 
from beneath our feet ; while in the deeper water above the 
shallow two plump fish of about a foot in length were cruising 
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slowly about. There were flies on the water and little fish 
were rising all over the pool. The banks were low and admir-. 
ably unencumbered by bush or trees. It was a scene to stir 
the pulses of any angler and in a few moments our rods were in 
action. On this first day Brett had refused to have anything 
to do with the weighted fly, which he still described as “ that 
poaching dodge.” In vain I argued that, as it was allowed by 
the local Angling Association, it was no longer poaching. 
Brett agreed, but was silenced for a moment, and then only 
because he was changing his fly. During the next half-hour, 
during which the discussion continued unabated, Brett caught 
and put back three under-sized fish, and I hooked and lost one 
sprat and caught and returned another. ‘* Perhaps there are 
only these little chaps up here,’ he said presently, as he 
stooped to the water and returned yet another plump eight- 
inch rainbow to its cool home. ‘ But,” I objected, “‘ we saw 
those two good ones above the drift. I wish now that I had 
brought that piece of lead wire which we were offered last 
night.” After a pause, occasioned by the gloomy contempla- 
tion of his fly-box, Brett selected yet another tiny fly and took 
from his pocket his little bottle of oily dope. ‘‘ What’s the 
difference,” he asked, ‘‘ between using a weighted salmon-fly 
and an artificial worm or even a grass-hopper?” His 
‘* Castle-Connell ”? was throwing a lovely line to where some 
rocks and a clump of rushes made a nice lie for a fish, but the 
sun was becoming very hot, the surface of the water was no 
longer ringed with rising fish ; it was time to find a shady spot 
in which to spend the heat of the day. It would be better 
next week when we were in camp and right on the water. 

The afternoon was a repetition of the morning and the 
early promise of the day was unfulfilled. That night we 
picked up many ‘“ wrinkles”? and next day found us, duly 
equipped with leaded lures and stiffer rods, trying our luck 
on a stretch of almost perfect water winding through mealie- 
fields below the farm. The weather, though lovely, was over- 
hot and bright for fishing. There had been a partial drought ; 
the rivers were exceptionally low and the veld was dry and 
faded. Nota ripple, not a movement disturbed the gleaming 
surface of the water. But already we had learned to 
disregard appearances ; only yesterday a two-pound trout had, 
we knew, been taken from this stretch of water. On these 
rivers and with this type of fishing there is scarcely a day 
when the prospect is too hopeless to be worth a cast. After 
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half-an-hour’s patient fishing of both banks a move was made 
to where three great rocks lay in mid-stream, stepping-stones 
from which it was possible to cast either up or down stream. 
The first fish of the day was moved by the novice. While 
drawing her fly carelessly from the water, it was seized, 
almost at her feet, by a nice trout. Flustered at the un- 
expected happening, she struck too late and the hook jumped 
back empty. Suppressing her disappointment, she moved 
on a yard or two and tried again. Next time it should be 
different. Casting where thick trees threw a shade over the 
deep still water, she saw a fish, first a faint shadow, then a 
broad-backed shining shape, following the fly. She felt a 
pull and struck. Is it on? No. Yes. A few seconds of 
intense excitement during which the fish jumped once and was 
seen to be about fourteen inches in length ; and it was off ? 
To a “‘compleat angler” the loss of a fish is but one of 
the stirring events of the day, but to the novice the loss of 
any fish is deeply disappointing, while the loss of two in rapid 
succession is little less than a tragedy. The day, which but a 
moment before, had seemed so lovely, now seemed oppres- 
sively hot; the river, lately so full of promise, nothing but a 
lifeless flood. Fishing was an overrated pastime. The cool 
shade of the tree across the river offered a welcome respite. 


At that moment there came a whistle from Brett, his 
usual signal when he was into a fish and needed help. The 
banks were steep ; there was only one net. To scramble over 
the rocks and climb the opposite bank was the work of a 
moment. As she hurried over the smoother ground above, 
the novice noted with satisfaction the bending of the rod that 
suggested a sizeable fish. When she reached Brett, he told 
her that he had not yet seen the trout. Directly he had 
struck, the fish, taking out a short length of line, had rushed 
all over the pool without showing itself for a single instant and, 
although it was now some minutes since it had been hooked, it 
seemed as fresh as ever. There were no weeds, no submerged 
rocks, nothing to impede its splendid rushes. Fortunately 
it was well hooked, the cast was new; and presently Brett — 
was able to draw it to the bank where the novice, by lying 
on the ground, managed just to reach the water and submerge 
the net. Once, twice, the trout was almost in, but sped away. 
At the lucky third time, however, it was secured and a moment 
later, on the bank, we were gazing at the iridescent beauty of a 
perfect rainbow of sixteen and a half inches in length. 

The afternoon began for Brett with the hooking of a good 
trout almost at the first cast. The fish played strongly under 
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water, but after a moment freed itself from the hook. After 
this several fish were moved and two were hooked and lost ; 
then, just before sunset, to both anglers, at opposite sides of 
the river there came, almost simultaneously, the welcome tug 
and the hooking of a fish. For a moment it seemed as if the 
two lines would become entangled and, in his anxiety to shout 
helpful directions to the novice, Brett almost lost his fish, but 
eventually both were landed and we left the river with a 
brace and a half of nice trout, the two last measuring twelve 
and thirteen inches respectively. 

Once or twice there came a fishing day when conditions 
were almost perfect. One such was a shining morning in 
May. ‘Two days earlier there had been rain in the hills and 
the river, appreciably risen, had cleared and was falling slowly. 
The water sparkled ; the air was light and fresh; birds called 
from the hillsides and swifts and wire-tailed swallows pursued 
their brilliant flight above the stream. 

The novice had gone early to the drift to intercept the 
native rider who carried the post and was met by Brett with 
the rods at the top of a deep ravine through which flowed—a 
ribbon of dark jade—the river we were to fish. Across the 
gorge the lovely curves of the foothills led the eye upwards to 
the snowy heights of the Maluti, beguiling it with such rare 
beauty that only with an effort could thoughts be wrenched 
back to the problem of where to descend the steep and rocky 
slope. A few moments later we stood by the stream where 
it poured down between tumbled masses of rock. It was deep 
enough for the biggest fish and there, sure enough, where the 
run slackened and a gleam of sunlight pierced the ripple, we 
saw a good trout lying. Wading in, Brett—always ready 
first—dropped his fly neatly into the swirl under the further 
bank. Round it came with the current straight to where the 
fish lay with slowly waving tail. There was a flurry, the reel 
sang out, the rod-top bent and, thirty feet below, a bar of 
silver flung itself out of the water and fell back with a splash. 
Five minutes later a gleaming, broad-backed rainbow lay safely 
in the bag and Brett was wading in again to fish the pool above 
the rapid. 

The memory of such a day lingers when those of others 
have faded. 

Once again in thought one stands at the head of the gorge, 
gazing in eager anticipation down the winding river ; rapid 
and run gleaming afar, flashing in the sunlight and ever hold- 
ing out fresh promise to the angler of runs unfinished and 
pools as yet unknown. FRANCES INGRAM. 
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THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


On February 3 the draw for the 1936 Davis Cup took place, 
and for the first time in history the ceremony, for such it 
almost is, was held at the Mansion House. The Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Percy Vincent, presided, assisted by members 
of the Davis Cup Committee of Management and officials of 
the Lawn Tennis Association, including Mr. H. Roper Barrett, 
captain of the British team, and the man who has piloted 
that team to success in the last three years. 

The name of Great Britain does not, of course, appear 
in the details appended below. As champion nation she is 
not called upon until the concluding stage, and must await 
with patience and quiet confidence the ultimate challenge 
from the winners of the final round. 

The draw is as follows :— 


EUROPEAN ZONE. AMERICAN ZONE. 
Byes. Norway Cuba 
Belgium } Australia } 
Austria Mexico 
Poland United States } 
Jugoslavia \ 
Czechoslovakia 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
China 
France } 
Spain 
Germany Hungary 
Greece 
Greece 
Argentine 
Sweden } 
Treland 
Denmark 


Switzerland 


Four well-known previous aspirants for the title are not 
participating in this year’s competition—South Africa, Canada, 
Italy and Japan. 

The decision of the Australians to compete in the American 
zone is a wise one. During the past few years members of the 
Australian side have had more than enough travelling in 
search of International honours, for they have had to tour 
Europe for various Davis Cup ties. But it is just possible 
that we in Europe may not have the privilege and pleasure 
of welcoming here all the representatives from the Common- 
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wealth, for should they prove unsuccessful in the match 
against the United States, it is hardly likely that they will all 
journey across the Atlantic. 

The Australian team will, it is reported, consist of J. 
Crawford (captain), A. K. Quist, V. B. McGrath, and C, 
Sproule. The latter comes in as player-manager. McGrath, 
it is announced, will not come to Europe unless Australia 
reach the Inter-Zone final of the Davis Cup, that is unless 
they defeat the United States. It is good news that after 
all Jack Crawford will compete in the matches. There 
has been some considerable doubt about his willingness again 
to undertake the heavy burden that has so often been placed 
upon his shoulders. Over a succession of years he has been 
subjected to the exceptionally heavy strain of being the key 
man in all International matches in which his country has 
been engaged. As he does not possess very robust health, 
it is not surprising that from time to time his stamina has 
temporarily deserted him. 

During the past few months—summer-time in the Anti- 
podes—Adrian Quist has registered several victories over 
Crawford. This may, of course, be due to Quist’s improve- 
ment, but Crawford’s decline has certainly paid its part. 
F. J. Perry, who spent a short time in Australia on his way 
back to England, is said to have expressed the opinion that 
Australia is a spent force so far as the Davis Cup is con- 
cerned, and he ventures to prophesy that the Challenge 
Round of 1936 will be a repetition of that of 1935—Great 
Britain v. United States. 

Apart from the now famous Australian quartet—Crawford, 
Quist, McGrath and Turnbull, the Dominion have a promising 
youngster in John Bromwich. But it is unlikely that 
Bromwich will prove to be capable of really pulling his weight 
among players of Davis Cup class for several seasons yet. It 
takes anything from five to seven years to make a champion. 

The American Lawn Tennis Association have already 
nominated what is termed their ‘ Davis Cup Squad.” This 
is the usual custom in the United States, the members being 
given special coaching and opportunities for improving their 
game. But nomination to the squad does not by any means 
imply ultimate selection in the Davis Cup team itself. The 
six nominated players in the States are Wilmer Allison, 
Donald Budge, Bryan Grant, Frank Shields, Gene Mako and 
John van Ryn. These six have been requested to start 
training forthwith. Wilmer Allison, the reigning champion 
of the States, is sure of a place should he be available when 
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the time comes, and Sydney Wood, last year’s runner-up, 
is still regarded by sound judges as the most versatile amateur 
in America, in spite of a considerable number of rather dis- 
appointing reverses. But he, like Crawford, often suffers 
from indifferent health, and it was not surprising to hear 
that early in January he underwent an emergency operation 
for appendicitis, which has proved quite successful and may 
have the effect of removing the disabilities which have proved 
a handicap to this brilliant young player. Donald Budge 
ranked No. 2 in America, and a semi-finalist at Wimbledon 
last year is sure of inclusion in the team, for he has by no 
means yet reached his zenith, and he may easily prove a 
formidable opponent to those at the top of the tree during the 
coming season. Allison and van Ryn are still a first-class 
doubles pair and the present holders of the National Doubles 
Championship ; but they cannot be considered as quite the 
formidable pair who were world-beaters a few seasons ago, 
and it may be that the eyes of the selectors will fall with more 
favour on the younger combination of Budge and Mako. 
Frank Shields and Bryan Grant are also at their disposal, so 
it would appear that the United States are once more for- 
tunate in possessing plenty of talent from which to make 
their ultimate choice. The match between Australia and the 
United States has to be played early in May and the decision 
rests with the Americans as to whether it will be played on 
hard or grass courts. 


In the European Zone Germany stand out as the strongest 
nation, having in Von Cramm a player in a class above that 
of any of his possible adversaries. Germany’s strongest 
opposition is likely to come from France, whom, by the luck 
of the draw, they are destined to meet in the second round. 
The winners of this tie should have comparatively plain 
sailing to the Inter-Zone final, where they will find either 
Australia or the United States awaiting them. It is, of 
course, early days to predict events which are not to take 
place until July, but in all probability Great Britain’s Davis 
Cup team will be the same as last year, namely, Perry, Austin, 
Hughes and Tuckey. All but the latter have been hors de 
combat during the winter ; but by four months’ time our repre- 
sentatives should be fully recovered and able to reproduce 
that sterling standard of play which enabled them to score 
such a magnificent victory over the United States last year. 

A good curtain-raiser to the championships will be the 
Wightman Cup match, which is due to be played in England 
on June 12 and 13. This ever-popular contest between Great 
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Britain and the United States is held each year alternately 
here and in America, and is followed with keen interest 
particularly by the women “fans” of each nation. It is 
always arranged that the visiting team competes in the 
championships which follow. 

There is little information available as to the future plans 
of the leading American and British players. Mrs. Wills 
Moody, whose affection for Wimbledon is so well known, may 
yet once more find the lure of the Centre Court too strong to 
brook resistance. Everyone will look forward to welcoming 
the lady champion. Miss Helen Jacobs, whose valiant efforts 
to gain the title at Wimbledon have won the admiration of 
all, is already here in this country and will assuredly make 
another attempt to achieve her greatest ambition. 

As for our English girls, it will be our earnest desire to see 
Miss Dorothy Round back in her old form, playing with that 
delightful style and spark of genius which gave her the cham- 
pionship in 1934. Miss Kathleen Stammers, already tuning 
up on the Riviera, will be watched with the keenest interest, 
for it is generally admitted that last season she showed that 
on her day she could prove herself equal to the very best. 
But as yet she has lacked real consistency—and consistency 
is the quality above all others needed. 

Miss M. C. Scriven, who is now touring in South Africa as a 
member of a British team, unaccountably lost her form 
during last season. Her devastating forehand drive, which 
had been her chief weapon of attack and assisted her to early 
successes, failed her at many critical moments, and lack of 
confidence in herself was the inevitable result. But during 
the British Covered Courts’ Championships, held at Queen’s 
Club last autumn, it was refreshing to see her driving with all 
her old dash, and a recent victory over Mrs. Miller (formerly 
Miss Bobbie Heine) in a test match in South Africa augurs 
well for the return of her best form. Miss Mary Hardwick 
has still to attain high honours; she has the makings of a 
fine player, with fluent style and forceful drives; and if 
improvement comes, as it promises to do, the young Surrey 
player may find a place in the Wightman Cup team. 

Towards the end of June, Wimbledon will once more 
provide the stage upon which all the vital struggles of 1936 
will be fought. The Wimbledon fortnight begins on June 22, 
preceded by the Wightman Cup match. Then will come 
the Inter-Zone final of the Davis Cup on July 18, 20, and 21, 
with at long last the Challenge Round on July 25, 27 and 28. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 

will be below the average. 

(b) That this deficiency will be most marked in Scotland 
and the Northern parts of England and Ireland. 

(c) That the general deficiency will be least marked 
in the extreme 8.W. of England and the Western 
entrance of the English Channel. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during March the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be a little below the normal amount. 

(e) That during April the extreme S.W. of England, 
the Western half of the English Channel and the 
adjacent part of the Continent to the Southward 
will record a total rainfall in excess of the average. 

(f) That during the same month there will be a deficiency 
of rain in the North and over a large part of the 
British Isles. 

(g) That during May the deficiency will continue over 
the British Isles, but that it will be least marked in 
the South of England and the English Channel area. 

(h) That in the London area and S.E. of England there 
will be no prolonged period of abnormal cold during 
the coming three months and that the mean tempera- 
ture for those months will be above the average 
figure. 

Note.—The official returns show that January’s rainfall 
for the British Isles was considerably in excess of the average 
but that the London temperature for that month was 
2.1° (F.) above the adopted normal. 

Reviewing the year 1935, the Superintendent of the 
British Rainfall Organisation has published the following :— 

“« , . It now seems correct to say that 1933, like its famous 
predecessor 1921, was merely an isolated dry year in a wet 
spell of long duration.” A very instructive explanatory 
map accompanied this discourse and the map shows that the 
main excess of rain for 1935 occurred in the 8.E. quarter of 
England, East of the Meridian of Portland Bill, whilst 
appreciable areas in Ireland had a deficiency of rain amount- 
ing to 10% or more. Time will prove. DunBoyngz, 18.ii.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. } 


THE COVENANT AND THE PROTOCOL 


[Lord Lloyd has sent the following letter in reply to a corre- 
spondent who asked what was the position in regard to the 
Covenant. | 

... It is, of course, perfectly true that Government have 
never formally repudiated Article 16 of the Covenant, and 
no one closely familiar with the wording of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s statement (Cmd. 2368 of March 12, 1925) 
would presume so to contend. The contention I remember 
making to you was that we were no longer bound in honour 
to the specific fulfilment of Article 16 inasmuch as the coercive 
policy contained in that Article had been officially and 
publicly abandoned ever since the spring of 1925 when we 
rejected the Geneva Protocol; and I further contended 
that this non-coercive policy had been maintained until quite 
recently when under pressure of the extremist Pacifist School 
it seemed in fair way to be resumed. 

If you care to get the White Paper above referred to and 
turn to the penultimate paragraph et sequitur, on the bottom 
of page 4, you will see that it is abundantly clear that the 
arguments used against the Protocol which, after all, only 
aimed at making Article 16 efficient, are arguments directed 
against the whole policy of sanctions and that the policy of 
Locarno was clearly conceived as an alternative, not merely 
to the Protocol, but to sanctions in general. No one stated 
that more emphatically than Sir Austen in his speech of 
March 11th of last year (vide Mr. Amery’s quotation from it 
in enclosed copy of Hansard), and that, I unhesitatingly 
maintain, conveys the true attitude of the British Government 
from March, 1925, to, at any rate, March, 1935, and probably 
longer. 

I am convinced that no unbiassed person can read Mr. 
Amery’s speech—which I may point out was never answered 
or its accuracy denied by Sir Austen—without arriving at 
the same conclusion as that which I endeavoured briefly and 
inadequately to sketch to you. 

It would, of course, have been much better if we had had 
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the courage of our arguments and definitely at Geneva, and 
at home, stated categorically and courageously in so many 
words that we regarded Article 16 as dead. As it is we left 
it dormant and, indeed, completely inconsistent with our 
general policy, but shirked making the point clear, so that, if 
I may say so, even people as closely conversant with the 
policy as, for instance, yourself, find it difficult to appreciate 
or believe—with the consequence that our whole policy was 
shifted in a few weeks, under the impulsion of the Peace 
Ballot, the impending Election and the trend of our foreign 
policy, without some of our leaders being even aware we were 
shifting. On the other hand, our illogical attitude makes 
it easy for Geoffrey Fry to state that we never made any 
technical repudiation of Article 16. 

As regards the letter [enclosed from a League of Nations 
Union official] let me add this: I should not myself seek for 
an entirely unbiassed verdict on the question of Papal infalli- 
bility from the Pope, still less expect a very judicial view to 
be taken by so wild an extremist on this question as the 
author of the Peace Ballot ! 

30, Portman Square. Yours, etc., 
February 17, 1936. LuioyD. 


PRO-GERMAN PACIFISTS 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—I have been talking to a number of working and 
middle-class men about Germany’s re-armament and glorifica- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy. To my 
surprise I find that most of them think that in the next war 
we should either remain neutral or fight on the side of 
Germany. Some subtle and persistent propaganda must be 
responsible for the prevalence of this very shortsighted and 
dangerous opinion among men who are sound in all other 
respects. 

I suggest that not only are Enemy Agents largely respon- 
sible, but that the propaganda of the Peace Societies has 
created this atmosphere. Well do I remember arguing with 
one of the chief organisers * of the principal society shortly 
after its formation, because he said that in the next war we 
must fight for Germany against France. Recent events 
seem to show that the policy of the League of Nations Union 
is not adverse to war, provided it is waged against our late 
* The name of this person has been disclosed to the Editor, N.R. 
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Allies or any other nation whose vital interests and ours 
happen to coincide. If that policy succeeds in deluding 
our people much longer, the end of the British Empire and 
with it the end of the comparatively high standard of living 
of all classes and their freedom cannot be far off. 

Surely some nation-wide counter propaganda on behalf 
of the truth can be started before it is too late ? 

Yours faithfully, 
February 13, 1936. GorDON FowLer. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Sir,—I read with great interest and pleasure Modder’s 
sympathetic article in your February number on the Peasant 
Class in India. Being born in a village, educated in a sleepy 
country town, annually renewing contact with the village 
during the summer holidays, and having made a special 
study of the villages and village life in the Tamil districts, 
may I be permitted to modify and supplement the article 
in one or two particulars ? 

There are two types of rural settlements, the “‘ nucleated ” 
or “compact” type, and the “scattered homesteads,” 
depending primarily on the water supply and to a lesser 
degree on land utilization. Where there is abundant rainfall 
fairly well distributed and/or the pastoral industry pre- 
dominates, the scattered form is favoured. This is the case 
with the Malabar coast and Bengal. Where the amount of 
water available is restricted and confined the compact type 
comes into being. This is especially true of the Deccan 
and the inland districts. 

A village may either be a “census” or a “ residential ” 
unit, and this makes a great difference. In considering the 
population of a village the residential definition gives a truer 
figure. It is almost meaningless to talk of the average popula- 
tion of a village, the variation being too great, but if one 
takes a fairly homogeneous area—what geographers would call 
a “natural region ’’—one arrives at a fairer estimate. Taking 
the Tamil districts, one finds the normal population of an 
ordinary village in the neighbourhood of 850. The villages 
in the plains and along the coast have a smaller total, and those 
in the plateau or inland regions a higher figure. 

There are “ wheels within wheels” in a South Indian 
village. One gets a larger nucleus consisting of fairly sub- 
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stantial houses inhabited by the caste people, and at some 
distance from it is a secondary nucleus consisting of a miser- 
able jumble of huts inhabited by “ pariahs ” or the depressed 
classes. 

Every village has two important organs, the temple to 
minister to the spiritual wants and the tank to cater to the 
material needs of the villagers. The “ outcastes”’ and the 
lower castes worship a host of minor deities—the ‘‘ Grama 
Devatas.” These are analogous to the church and inn in 
this country. 

Coming to the important personages in the village, the 
village Munsif,” “‘ Accountant”? and the ‘“ Watchman ” 
deserve notice. The appointment of these officials in many 
parts of India is even to-day hereditary. They were there 
before, and the British Raj is simply using their services. 

The infiltration of new ideas is a matter on which there 
is room for honest differences of opinion. 

It is only fair to remember the total mileage of the Indian 
railways is nearly 43,000, and a good many villages are 
within easy reach of them. The advent of motor buses is 
creating a veritable revolution in the outlook of some of the 
villagers. Moreover, the villages feed the towns, and the 
average Indian resembles an average Britisher in that he is a 
country lover condemned to city life, and if he gets an oppor- 
tunity he would willingly prefer to, and often does, spend the 
evening years of his life in a peaceful village. The radio is 
making itself felt and is opening a new world to the peasant. 
When all this is said, it still remains a fact that the peasant 
is suffering from serious handicaps. The various provincial 
agricultural departments would have shown better results 
if they were dealing with a literate and virile peasantry that 
is not steeped in debt. Even so, it is undeniable that progress 
is being achieved, though at a painfully slow rate. One need 
only mention the remarkable increase of the area under 
improved sugar cane during the past six years. The Indian 
peasant is a shrewd fellow and ‘possesses plenty of what 
Bunyan would call ‘‘ Mother Wit.” He would willingly 
make new innovations, if there is an ocular demonstration of 
the benefits to be derived from improved methods, and if— 
this is a big ‘“‘ if ’—he has the necessary cash. 

There is one hopeful feature about rural India. The urban 
classes are beginning to take an increasing interest in the 
welfare of the villages, and it is unnecessary to go into the 
causes in this letter, which has already become too long. 
February 14, 1936. V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 
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THE RAINFALL FOR 1935 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Srr,—I see in the article entitled “A Rain Guide for 
the British Islands” which appears in the current number 
of The National Review, there is a note appended which ends 
thus: “It is evident that, as far as England is concerned, 
the sensational accounts of flooding have been much 
exaggerated.” 

There has certainly been no exaggeration as far as Kent 
is concerned. The country between Ashford and Tonbridge, 
a distance of over 20 miles, has been waterlogged from 
November until the last few days. I went to London on 
January 11, and the country mentioned appeared to be a 
series of lakes. 

Elsewhere in the south of England there have been some 
tremendous falls of rain. Petersfield, in Hampshire, regis- 
tered 8} inches in the first 17 days of November, and Brighton 
had 224 inches in the four months August-November. In 
Folkestone we had 26.38 inches from August to the end of 
last month, and the average rainfall for the year is about 
30 inches. 

In to-day’s issue of The Times there is a long article 
concerning the rainfall of 1935. The amounts registered 
in 140 places throughout Great Britain and Ireland with the 
averages for 30 years are given. One hundred and ten of 
these places show a surplus, the biggest being in Sussex, 
which had an excess of over 40 per cent. of the average, and 
I believe that there has only once been a higher rainfall in 
the last 53 years in the Thames Valley during the months 
September-January, and that was in 1929-30. 

It is also interesting to know that, although 1933-4 were 
supposed to be intensely dry, the years 1920-1 had far less 
rainfall. 

I give the figures of the years as recorded in Folkestone :— 


Inches. Inches. 


1920 24.98 
1933  .. 26.44 
1934 .. .. 54-60 
Yours faithfully, 
16, Castle Hill Avenue, W. H. Hort. 
Folkestone. 


February 13, 1936. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


SOME RECENT STUDIES IN VIRGIL 


1. THE AENEID. Edited by J. W. Mackail. (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1930.) 

2. RELIGION IN VirGIL. By Cyril Bailey. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1935.) 

3. P. Vercitt Maronis: Book I oF THE AENEID. Edited 
by the late R. S. Conway. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1935.) 

4, Vercitt Maronis: Book IV or THE AENEID. 
Edited by A. S. Pease. (Harvard University Press. 
1935.) 

A few years ago the learned world was busy celebrating 
the 2,000th anniversary of Virgil’s birth. It was a striking 
testimony to the high estimation in which the world still 
holds him, to the enduring qualities of the poet’s art, and 
to the influence he has ever had on the thought of mankind. 

Landscape lover, lord of language 

More than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 

Flashing out from many a golden phrase. 


So Tennyson sang in his old age, and we know his testimony 
is true. Virgil, writes Dr. Mackail, is the representative 
poet of the Imperial idea, and of the Latin civilization on 
which both the Middle Ages and the modern world are ulti- 
mately based. And he is something more. A wistful 
tenderness, a brooding sense of those high destinies that guide 
the world, a fine sympathy with all suffering, together with 
an exquisite appreciation of all that is lovely and all that is of 
noble report—these things seem to haunt his music, leaving 
an ineffaceable impression. Newman, in an _ oft-quoted 
passage from the last and one of the greatest of his works, 
has recorded this in language that would have appealed to 
the poet. He dwells on “the sad earnestness and vivid 
exactness of Virgil, his single words and phrases, his pathetic 
half-lines giving utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, 
to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, which 
is the experience of her children in every time.” Is it sur- 
prising that both to Church Fathers and to writers of the 
Middle Ages he spoke as no other poet spoke? His words 
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are constantly on the lips of Jerome and Augustine ; Dante’s 
Divina Commedia is alive with his gracious presence ; and it is, 
perhaps, worth remembering that the one quotation from 
heathen writers to be found in Cyprian comes from the 
Sixth Aeneid. Many a legend, too, has gathered about his 
name ; they may raise a smile to-day, but they testify to 
the hold that Virgil has, from the first, exercised upon the 
imagination of his fellow-men. Fragments from his poems 
still have a fascination for readers—phrases that linger in 
the memory like the sound of church bells heard over quiet 
ni and seem, as it were, sweet echoes from a vanished 
world. 


There never has been a time—since 1500—when fresh 
editions of Virgil, or studies of the poet and his surroundings, 
have not been in evidence. And of recent years there has 
been a copious stream of comment and of criticism. Besides 
the classic works of Conington and Henry, there have been 
many pamphlets and books dealing with the achievements 
of Virgil as a whole, and innumerable discussions that focus 
themselves on matters of departmental interest. Not the 
least remarkable of these is a recent study of the problem of 
Virgil by Francesco Sforza, and that despite the revolutionary 
character of his main thesis. There is Sellar’s monograph, 
charming as it is learned ; works by Glover, Nettleship, Conway 
and Bailey; and an essay by Myers which, like Church’s 
essay on Dante, marks the highest level of delicate and 
discriminating insight. From America we have had volumes 
by Nardi, Spargo and Tenney Frank ; and, above all, from 
Italy, Comparetti’s masterly treatise on Virgil in the Middle 
Ages, a book no lover of Virgil can afford to neglect. And 
other nations have not been behindhand in their efforts to 
interpret the poet. Nearly six years ago Dr. Mackail pub- 
lished his long looked for edition of the Aeneid, in view of the 
“celebrations” then taking place. Readers of Mackail’s 
previous works expected much: we have no finer critic in 
our midst. Yet, in some aspects, the book was a disappoint- 
ment : its commentary was far too sparing in the help given 
to a just understanding of Virgil. But it is otherwise with 
the Introduction, which is a finished performance, written 
in that lucid and engaging style of which he is an acknow- 
ledged master. If there is little that is new in his inter- 
pretation of the Aeneid (and what new thing can be told ?) 
he has marshalled his facts, drawn out his inferences, and 
welded his criticisms into a finely proportioned whole—reminis- 
cent, perchance, of some skilfully ordered piece of mosaic. 
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Of all the twelve books of the Aeneid—that Epic of Empire 
—none has been more lovingly accepted than the fourth, 
which relates the tragic story of human love and desolation. 
Virgil’s Dido is a masterpiece of sympathetic insight and 
psychological cunning. We recall how the great Augustine, 
as he tells us in the Confessions, would shed tears over the 
sorrow of the deserted Queen. For oh, the pity of it! No 
amount of special pleading—and there has been much—will 
serve to exonerate Aeneas from his responsibility for that 
final scene when Dido took her own life, because of her 
overmastering love for the “Hero” of the Aeneid. He 
might, and did, plead that, even in his betrayal, he was acting 
under divine impulsion ; nor was that plea unjust, for through- 
out the Aeneid we are conscious of immortal Energies con- 
trolling the wills and wishes of men : the note of Predestination 
rings like a muffled peal from first to last. But for the 
violation of the Queen’s trust, for the deliberate seduction 
of a love-maddened woman, there can be no forgiveness : 
it was as wanton as it was needless. Now “ Dido ”’ is the book 
which an American scholar, Dr. Pease, has chosen on which 
to lavish a mass of erudition without a parallel in any classical 
edition known to me. In one way, the volume is magnificent 
in its fulness: “‘ magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 
To edit a poet (above all a poet like Virgil) on a scale so vast 
is not to edit, but to overwhelm. Tennyson (in his “ Poets 
and their Bibliographies”) was decided enough on this 
point, when he thus apostrophised “ old poets ” :— 


You should be jubilant that you flourished here 
Before the love of letters, overdone, 
Had swamped the sacred poets with themselves. 


On the Pease plan, a complete edition of Virgil’s works would 
run to about eighteen massive volumes. The fact is, the 
editor has sown with the sack, not with the hand. He has 
given us an encyclopedia rather than an exegesis. As 
Jeffreys said once: ‘“‘ This will never do.” Non auailio. 
Nevertheless, we would not willingly do Dr. Pease an injustice. 
His work is one of massive research, and of most patient 
investigation. It is exhaustive—and, we frankly admit, 
exhausting. Conway’s edition of Book I is on a far less 
ambitious scale ; and though he did not live to complete his 
work finally (the introduction, for example, being but a sketch), 
it will have to be consulted by future editors, mainly on 
philological matters. 

Dr. Bailey’s interesting, instructive, and rather discoursive 
volume is in another category. It is not a commentary, in 
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the orthodox sense of the word, but an elaborate dissertation 
on the religious aspects of the poet’s work. He appears to 
have said pretty well all that could be said on the subject. 
Not content with assertions, he gives us full references for 
every statement made, and these references are (for the 
most part) set out in full, with crisp English versions. Magic, 
omen, prophecy, the old Italian cults, the State religion, 
Greco-Roman gods and Oriental deities—he deals with all 
these. He examines the various concepts implied in words 
like numen, pietas, religio ; what Virgil meant to convey by 
the elusive fatum, fortuna, and the like. Nvzhil quod tetigit 
non ornavit. Whether he is always right in his deductions 
we do not presume to say ; but he has given us plenty to think 
about, and his work will henceforth take a high place in 
Virgilian literature. What Virgil himself would have made of 
Dr. Bailey’s subtleties it would be interesting to imagine ; 
he might, here and there, have been conscious of a mild 
surprise. Some of the phrases used by the poet, and discussed 
by the author, have certain resemblances to expressions both 
in the Bible and in English poetry. For example : on nwmen 
(p. 61) one might quote Wordsworth’s “there is a spirit 
in the woods”; on religio the O.T. “‘ how dreadful is this 
place” ; on fata (=jussa) deum (p. 225), ““my word shall not 
return unto me void ” ; on Jovis omnia plena Mrs. Browning’s 
“every common bush aflame with God.” Tennyson will 
supply many instances. Again, when Dr. Bailey writes on 
the effect of those suggestive but vague words in Aen. ii, 622, 
possibly we might refer to the closing lines of Paradise Lost 
“‘ with dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.”” No chapter 
in the book is more enlightening than the tenth, ‘“‘ The Dead 
and the Underworld.” In the celebrated sixth book Virgil, 
as usual, sets out not merely to blend into harmony Greek 
and Roman ideas; for Dr. Bailey points to the impressive 
moral of Aeneas’ visit to the Underworld—namely, that all 
true religion looks to ultimate triumph through suffering. 
Such was Virgil’s conclusion. We think of the Evangelical 
aphorism: nulla crux, nulla corona. It is well to recollect, 
as Myers remarks, that in the central passage of the Aeneid 
(the speech of the shade of Anchises to his son in Elysium), 
Virgil abandons his efforts to revive or harmonise legendary 
beliefs, and propounds an answer to the Riddle of the World 
in unexpectedly definite form. ‘‘ It would be interesting to 
trace the elements of Stoic, Platonic, Pythagorean thought 
which combined in this remarkable utterance.” We may 
be sure of this: the Virgilian doctrine—‘‘ made perfect 
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through suffering” to use the words of the epistle to the 
Hebrews—is nobler than any sleek and easy optimism, for 
it is true to all the deepest experience. Virgil had indeed 
(to quote Dr. Bailey) “‘ probed something of the secret which 
lay at the heart of Christianity.” 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER 


THE publication of Mr. Oliver’s letters,* written during the 
war to his brother, brings the general reader into contact 
with the forge on which was fashioned the political imple- 
ments that won the war. The name of this book is well 
chosen. The Anvil of War exactly describes the scene to 
which we are introduced by Mr. Oliver, and where he saw, 
fitfully and occasionally at first but fully at the end, the 
work that was being done and the men who were doing it. 
One of the great services these letters perform is to transport 
us back to the atmosphere of 1914. In September that year 
he said: “‘I had not conceived it possible that a nation 
could so quickly be born again. This war even now has 
undone the evils of a generation.” 

These words deserve to be remembered since a raging 
propaganda has been set going against the men who fought 
and the nation of 1914 which supported them. We are now 
asked to be ashamed of the spirit and courage with which 
our men went to war, and the almost equal heroism with 
which we saw them start. It is well that we should be 
reminded of the high spiritual atmosphere that inspired 1914 
and that nothing will ever obliterate from the memory of 
those who breathed it. 

A life-long student of politics, Mr. Oliver’s judgment of 
British current events was accurate and his foresight clear. 
He had few delusions. None of the “war to end war” 
stunt found any echo in his mind. In November, 1914, he 
wrote: ‘‘. . . . My impression is that this war is not going 
to be the end of militarism, but will on the contrary inaugurate 
a period of militarism which will last out your life and 
mine... .” 

Even in 1936 we do not know whether the 1914-1918 
war was the Great War, or whether it was merely the first 
of a series. In either case we ought to study such first-hand 


*The Anvil of War: Letters between E. S. Oliver and his brother, 
1914-1918, edited by Stephen Grogsen. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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material as these letters give us in order to see what were 
our mistakes in that crucial time in order to avoid them if 
we are tested again. The greatest danger we ran, as Mr. 
Oliver clearly saw, was from the class of political persons who 
were in power in 1914 and who had neither foreseen nor 
prepared for the struggle. Even the immensity of the war 
could not rouse them. They had “a want of seeing power, a 
want of perception of the realities underlying all the absurd 
conventions and forms which latter-day politicians have 
invented for themselves.”’ Mr. Oliver wrote this of some 
young Liberals after dining with some of them. He had the 
same opinion of the older members of that Party. “ They 
always seem to be engaged in calculating on how Providence 
or somebody else is going to beat the Germans for us. How 
the Russians are going to roll them up. . . . How the French 
must have a great army in reserve. How German supplies 
are going to be cut off. . . . Always the line of the argument 
being that we shall win through all right without feeling any 
severe pinch... .” 

Oliver was well placed for knowing what politicians 
thought. He knew most of them personally. A man of 
business, his recreation had been for years to concern himself 
with national affairs, and he had since his youth been in 
touch with men of both parties. While not calling himself 
by any label he had some sympathy with Conservatism when 
it was allied with Imperialism. The people he liked best, 
however, were men of action, preferably soldiers and sailors. 
The Goughs, the Keyes, Sir Henry Wilson, were among his 
intimates. His weaknesses were patriotic. A Scotsman, he 
more easily found virtue in his own countrymen than in 
anyone else. Only once in these letters does he burst out 
against a Scot. The pronouncements of the Archbishops, 
“both I regret to say Scotsmen,” made him ill. “ They 
are a pair of Asquiths in lawn sleeves. And what a chance 
the Churches of all denominations have had! I have never 
felt till now that I was living in a country which had any 
religion. But now one feels it all round one. . . . And here 
you have all these sanctimonious priests and refining pro- 
fessional politicians giving them stones instead of bread. 
And the poor devils know it is stones that are being served 
up to them. ...I have seen too much waste from the 
beginning—of material things, of human life, most of all of 
spiritual things—eagerness, courage, patriotism sapped and 
snubbed by every kind of incompetency. Believe me if you 
have a soulless incompetent at the head of things you will 
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have a soulless incompetency everywhere in the command 
under him.” 

The passages quoted give the picture of Britain in 1914, 
very truly and most vividly. An uprising of lofty sentiment, 
a dedication of almost the whole people to a great national 
purpose. A grim determination to pull through, and a 
hierarchy of uninspired men at the top quite, for the most 
part, unfitted to direct or even understand high endeavour 
or sacrifice. The mischief makers at once began to use the 
opportunities offered by this situation, and by 1915, owing 
to Government mismanagement and the activity of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and others, serious strikes were organized. 
Mr. Oliver refers to these in a letter written early in 1916: 
“Our censorship has suppressed all references to strikes. 
There are strikes everywhere—some of them of the most 
discreditable character. Strikes can hardly ever be sup- 
pressed effectively except with the assistance of public 
opinion. If they are not reported public opinion knows 
nothing about them.” 

It was at this time that Mr. Oliver’s book Ordeal by 
Battle was published, and edition after edition poured from 
the press. No more educative work was ever produced. He 
was convinced that we must change our political chiefs. 
There was, he said in December, 1915, “‘ incompetence in the 
highest command, i.e. the political sphere. Incompetent 
people hang together far tighter than competent people. . . .” 
This incompetence of the political chiefs is shown up in the 
series of letters that precede the formation of the new 
Government. 

It should be said that the writer has an unerring eye for 
policies and events, for politicians and their performance, 
when he is on the spot and knows the people. He has a 
less sure sight when he speaks of those with whom he is 
not in touch. He has, for instance, far too belittling a 
judgment of Lord Kitchener, whom he did not know, and 
far too lenient a one of Sir Ian Hamilton who, being a Scot, 
comes in for more praise than would normally be accorded 
to such a military performer. M. Clemenceau, even less 
Scottish than Lord Kitchener, is greatly misunderstood, but 
it is an amiable weakness that makes a man so patriotic 
that he can see fewer faults in his own countrymen than in 
others. In the end he did justice, for he gave the palm to a 
Welshman, an Englishman, an Irishman and an Australian. 

Mr. Oliver’s book had educated a couple of hundred 
thousand or so of his fellow-Britons and, combining with 
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many other causes, it certainly assisted to bring home to 
the public the requirements of the nation. In 1916 the 
Asquith Ministry reluctantly made way for the Lloyd George 
Government with its small War Cabinet and its better 
organization, and here I am faced with a personal difficult 
in writing about the second half of Mr. Oliver’s letters because 
Lord Milner was a member of the War Cabinet, and therefore 
I know rather too much of the subject to make it easy for 
me to stand back and view the work done through another 
person’s spectacles. The letters should be read ; they ca 
their reader brilliantly over the ground, and although I 
will not attempt a criticism of them, I should like to quote 
from the summing-up at the end of the last letter, dated Decem- 
ber, 1918. It gives, according to Mr. Oliver’s view, the order of 
merit among the men at home who had played the greatest 
part in staving off defeat and in ultimately securing victory. 
He puts these in the following order :— 

1. Mr. Lloyd George. 

2. Lord Milner. 

3. Sir Henry Wilson. 

4. Sir Maurice Hankey. 
The analysis which follows each name is interesting, and 
only in one instance—in a passage detracting from Clemenceau 
—is off the mark. One statement of fact, in a footnote, 
should be queried. This is that ‘‘ the demand for a con- 
ference to create unity of command came from Haig.” There 
is no evidence for this statement in Lord Milner’s papers, 
which are very full on this subject. 

Perhaps as, for the reasons given, I am only reviewing 
half the letters, and I am therefore not at all doing justice 
to their author, I may be permitted to talk about Mr. Oliver 
himself. I knew him well. He was at Cambridge with my 
brother Leo. He sometimes stayed with us when I was in 
the schoolroom. On and off I knew him all my life, and in 
the last nine years of his life I received much help and kindness 
from him over the difficult question of the publication of The 
Milner Papers, a matter about which he took infinite pains. 

No one I ever knew would take more trouble than Mr. 
Oliver about a friend’s affairs. It is completely characteristic 
of him that he gave the whole of his first-rate brain and 
several days to helping Sir Roger Keyes to write his despatches 
about Zeebrugge. The story is quite simply told in one of 
these letters. To the writer it was a matter of course that 
his unrivalled literary skill and his admirable judgment 
should be at the disposal of his friends. What he did to help 
Sir Roger he did for me in regard to the infinitely greater 
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labour involved in the publication of The Milner Papers. 
He advised about the form, he read the proofs, he gave many 
days to discussion with the editor, Cecil Headlam, at a time 
when his own health was wretched, and it was entirely due 
to him that an introductory chapter, of which he criticized 
every line and on which he left his mark in every passage, 
was ever written. He was not only infinitely helpful about 
the Milner Papers, he was equally so about this Review. 
I have several letters in which he sent me criticisms of an 
issue, article by article, and a detailed review of the 
“‘ Episodes,” with the policy of which—in the main—he 
agreed. Anyone who has ever written or edited will know 
the value of such help as this. So constant was his interest 
in what was printed here that when he died I felt as though 
half our audience had disappeared. 

No sketch of Fred Oliver, however brief, would be com- 
plete without a reference to his great social gifts. He was 
abundantly hospitable and he liked nothing better than 
collecting his friends in one of his delightful houses. He 
liked first-rate talk, and besides his own superlative con- 
tribution to any conversation he possessed that rarest of 
accomplishments, the power of listening. He really wanted 
to know what others thought—if they did think—and when 
he reproduced a remark for someone else’s benefit a quiet 
Oliverian touch was sure to be added. He was frankness 
personified, and in his rich and varied language frankness 
never became rough or awkward, however critical he might 
be. It has been a great pleasure to read these letters and to 
catch the tones of his voice here and there, to see the half- 
smile, the humorous glance ... to imagine oneself back 
in time. 

V. MILNER. 


THE LAND 


THE Lanp Now anv To-Morrow. By R. G. Stapledon. 
(Faber, 15s.) Professor Stapledon has written a really 
important book on an urgent subject. He has stated the 
case to which, as the years go on, we must all become recon- 
ciled ; as a public to the values contained in his thesis, and as 
agriculturists to the practice he advocates. He contends that 
the soil is as important as what it produces. The land to 
Professor Stapledon is nation’s richest possession and 
permanent cradle of its national type. In high farming he 
sees a solution for most of our discontents. Until the nation 
is persuaded of this truth and agriculture ceases to be judged 
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by present economic standards, the population of this island 
is running a risk unsurpassed in history. Indeed sound 
farming is the criterion of what is moral and economic ; it is 
the achievement of permanence and the elimination of waste. 
The middle pages of the book are devoted to Professor Staple- 
don’s own speciality, grassland improvement. He gives 
facts and figures of the Cahn Hill Improvement Scheme. 
His own experiments are proofs of a general theory and not 
instances of successful mountain ranching. His plea for the 
temporary ley in Leicestershire is enhanced by his own 
success with cultivated grassland on the Welsh hills. In 
short the Wheat Quota is a calamity, if like the war boom 
it leads to inferior grassland. There is no doubt that grass 
is the equal of other crops and that the state of pasture in 
England to-day is a disgrace to our natural advantages. The 
remedy lies in a process of grading up each acre to a higher 
standard of predominant grasses. Balance seems to be 
Professor Stapledon’s belief, but we are not sure that as a 
specialist he does not create that suspicion of monomania 
that farmers have associated with the grassland improvers 
since the War. There is no doubt that man being at the 
mercy of some element over which he has no control deterio- 
rates in character and wisdom. A rural bias is necessary for 
national sanity. All this the author states in his latter 
pages with precision. He is unimpressed by the “ enterprise ” 
of the boy who leaves the village for the town and praises 
the “ character”? which kept his better-adapted brother at 
home. He dispels the idea that the rural worker is opposed 
to change, but shows the rigid limits imposed by Nature on 
innovation. The author himself, a revolutionary in farming 
practice, is entitled to make this criticism. This distinguished 
work is only marred by its practical suggestions. Professor 
Stapledon belongs to a school as far as his technical knowledge 
is concerned ; as a statesman he is obviously an isolated 
thinker. It is a tragedy that an author of such sound instinct 
and profound knowledge should have fallen for any of the 
social fallacies and sentimentalities to which his generation is 
heir. His detailed plan for a National Park and suggestion 
of a Ministry of Lands is at variance with the wisdom which 
is born of the soil. 


ABYSSINIA 


A History or Asyssinia. By A. H. M. Jones and Elizabeth 
Monroe. (Oxford University Press, 6s.) REALI- 
T1ESs. By Major Polson Newman. (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 
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Mr. Jones deals with the history of Abyssinia from its origins, 
both historical and mythical, to the collapse of the Solomon 
line with the death of Jesus II in 1753. With one short break 
this line had ruled since 1270, defending the Northern Abys- 
sinian uplands against Mohammedan invaders and the East 
from the Galla raids which came in the first half of the 16th 
century. The dynasty had an equally arduous task in main- 
taining itself amongst its own people, especially when- the 
kings adopted the Catholic Faith. The family record was 
an honourable one. It was composed of hard fighters and 
administered rough and ready justice, suitable to and perfectly 
understood by the Abyssinians. Mr. Jones makes excellent 
use of the chronicle of Alvarez, who headed a Portuguese 
embassy from 1520 to 1526, for, as Major Newman also shows, 
Abyssinian civilisation has altered very little since the days 
of this wise Portuguese monk. Illiterate peoples have long 
memories and the true bred Abyssinian tradition harks back, 
not to the sudden rise and sensational conquests of Menelik, 
but to the feats of the Solomon line. Miss Monroe carries on 
the tale of internal strife into the later 18th and 19th century, 
and describes the growth of Abyssinia under Menelik. She 
ends the story with a summary of the present dispute up to 
the recent Italian invasion, but she fails to present both sides 
fairly for want of first-hand acquaintance with local con- 
ditions. Major Polson Newman, on the other hand, has 
real personal knowledge of Abyssinia, Eritrea and Italy. 
His book begins with the rise of Theodore in 1855 and, up to 
the coronation of Haile Selassie in 1930 his facts coincide 
with those of Miss Monroe. But he reveals that, remarkable 
as has been the performance of the Emperor in maintaining 
his position and persuading the League of Nations that he is 
governing a civilised people, his rule is in practice contrary 
to every tenet on which the Covenant of the League is founded. 
Abyssinia has ever been a bad neighbour to England and 
France and an even worse one to Italy, who can never hope 
for legitimate expansion in Eritrea until Ethiopia is con- 
quered. England and France have themselves admitted 
that the country must come under Western control “ but such 
control will not be effective until the possibility of resistance 
has been eliminated by force of arms.” Italy has taken the 
task on because her need is greater than ours, yet instead of 
thanking her for doing our dirty work, we treat her as an 
international pariah. Is our fatuous complacency so over- 
whelming that we must insist on other great Powers imitating 
our own masochism over Imperial affairs ? 
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TWO FRENCHMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
TALLEYRAND. Par le comte de Saint Aulaire, ambassadeur 
de France. (Dunod, Paris, collection ‘‘ Les Constructeurs,”’) 
VottarrRE. Par André Maurois. (Gallemard. Paris.) “I 
desire,” wrote Talleyrand to Countess Kielmansegg, “ that 
in the centuries to come men may continue to discuss what I 
have been, have thought, have willed.” A wish amply 
fulfilled, for the enigmatic, cynical personality of the Bishop 
of Autun has been the theme of countless historical dis- 
quisitions. This, the latest, is a thoughtful contribution to 
the Talleyrand library ; it is a character study rather than a 
Life. From the religious standpoint it condemns Talleyrand 
unreservedly, without perhaps taking into sufficient account 
the age which bred him. Talleyrand’s parents—pious, con- 
scientious folk—disinherited him, cut him off from home life, 
relegated him to a seminary and drove him into the Church 
simply because he was physically disabled. Can we wonder 
that his nature revolted against the restrictions laid on him ? 
It is the more remarkable that in his public policy he strictly 
controlled his thwarted, disappointed instincts. His genius 
can be described as the essence of common sense, tempered 
with an infinite patience and the knowledge of human nature 
instilled by his training in the priesthood. Though he 
betrayed individuals he served France well, and Frenchmen 
may still learn a lesson from his love of peace and his policy 
of balanced power. 

M. André Maurois is always delightful, but this his new 
edition of Voltaire does not rank amongst his masterpieces. 
The artist who can draw Colonel Bramble and Edward VII 
to the life is not likely to depict with sympathy the great 
cynic of a sceptical age. The study is a brilliant piece of 
writing, but the author’s heart is not in it. 


HENRY IV 


Henry IV. By J. D. Griffiths Davies. (Barker, 10s.) 
After the author’s ‘“‘ Henry V” comes his even better bio- 
graphy of Henry IV, who has been obscured by his more 
famous son, though he had a more far-reaching effect on 
English history. Mr. Griffiths Davies gives full credit to 
this unromantic realist, though he underrates him as a soldier. 
The success of the campaign which made Henry king lay in 
its absence of slaughter. As such it is a minor masterpiece 
of statesmanlike strategy. While Richard was fighting in 
Ireland, Henry at Grimsby raised an army from his estates 
in Yorkshire, while the South was organising resistance. He 
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then struck West and completely hamstrung Richard by 
seizing Bristol and Chester, the one part of England loyal to 
the King, who on returning to England was thus defenceless 
and forced to surrender. Henry earned popularity in the 
South by his suppression of Richard’s hated Cheshire body- 
guard, considered by Londoners as an alien garrison ; he was 
also in possession of the King’s person, and his march on 
London became a triumphal progress. The Welsh failure 
showed him as one of a line of military men defeated by the 
technique of tribal mountain warfare. The relationship 
between Henry on the one hand and Parliament and the City 
on the other shows the germs of future struggles between the 
King and vested interests, which had summoned Hen 
because they had no tradition of power and still needed 
Crown protection. Henry knew how to manage them, but 
they set an ominous precedent by keeping him short of 
money, and he thus became a new kind of English King, his 
position being that of a popular dictator. More significant . 
was the growing rivalry between father and son, not because 
the Prince of Wales wished to quarrel with his father, but 
because each inevitably became the magnet of opposing 
factions. Therein lay the weakness of the Lancastrian 
position, and neither Henry IV or Henry V lived long enough 
to create a new tradition of Kingship. Under the weak if 
saintly Henry VI the Lancastrian edifice collapsed. Perhaps 
Mr. Griffiths Davies will complete his story of this period 
of English history by writing the life of Henry VI. 


THE TUDORS 


THe Maxine or Tupor Desspotism. By C. H. Williams. 
THE AGE oF ExizaBeTH. By Andrew Browning. (Nelson, 
7s. 6d. each.) Nelson’s have performed good service to the 
general reader by republishing a cheaper and up-to-date 
edition of these two first-rate studies of the Tudors. There 
is no overlapping, for the first book ends with the death of 
Mary I. These volumes are in the best tradition of modern 
scholarship : they are clearly written, are backed by sound 
research and are readable without being dogmatic. They 
seek to interpret the Tudor age to the twentieth century by 
showing the change which occurred between Bosworth Field 
and the arrival of England’s first Scottish King. The England 
of 1485 was, as Professor Williams says, medieval, but while 
Henry VII belonged to his period, Elizabeth belonged to the 
Renaissance. Yet when she died, the 17th century was 
knocking on the door. The Tudors united England when 
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the rest of Europe was wallowing in dynastic, religious and 
internal strife. The interregnum between Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth showed that the same explosive elements threat- 
ened us internally and externally and both authors bring out 
this point clearly. Professor Williams insists that the test 
of the achievement of the two Henrys was that their structure 
did survive the chaos of Edward and Mary. Professor 
Browning shows that the continuance of such a period would 
mean, not only internal disruption but continental domina- 
tion. The machinery remained if Elizabeth cared to use it, 
but her statecraft had to be good. Mercifully it was, for she 
inherited the two main Tudor qualities, undaunted courage, 
and conservatism, which builds of the material to hand, and 
does not seek to float an air castle. Despite the outward 
power of the Tudors, they were never true despots, for they 
had a sixth sense ; they fulfilled the peculiar English tradition 
of Kingship, a “reflected not an inherent light.” If the 
promised “ Cavalier and Puritan ’’ by Professor J. D. Mackie 
is as good as these two books, it will complete a series of great 
value both to the student and lay reader. 


KEATS’ LETTERS 
Tue Letrers or JoHN Keats. Edited by Maurice Buxton 
Forman. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) Students of 
Keats to whom Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman’s two-volume 
edition of the poet’s letters has hitherto been inaccessible 
may well be content with this, the second edition, for it not 
only makes available at a cheaper price the matter of the 
earlier book, but gives them certain letters now printed for 
the first time. The result is a collection as complete and as 
finely edited as patient research and tireless interest will 
permit—a veritable model of its kind. It is difficult to 
speak too highly of this admirable piece of work, for every 
fresh examination brings to light some new virtue. It is not 
primarily a book for the general reader, such as Lord Hough- 
ton’s Life and Letters of John Keats, but many who would not 
presume to call themselves students of the life and work of 
Keats will appreciate its painstaking scholarship. The “ Poor 
Keats” legend dies hard, and, as Mr. Robert Lynd in our 
own time has pointed out, “it is natural to speak in this 
way of men of genius who have suffered more than falls to 
the common lot, and whose sufferings have been brought 
home to us in intimate letters and familiar histories of their 
lives.” Yet no one could read these letters and feel that there 
was anything “ pathetic ” about John Keats ; to find pathos 
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in so noble a tragedy would be to lessen the meaning of 
tragedy itself. The vigour, the mental strength, the wealth 
of thought and feeling which animate almost every page 
will convince all but the most obstinate that their author, 
if he had never written a line of poetry in the twenty-six years 
of his life, would still have been a man of outstanding person- 
ality—vital, critical, direct ; truly in touch with the life and 
thought of his generation. If those to Fanny Brawne are 
informed by a frenzy which to the more normal mind may 
seem to border upon the insane, we must remember that the 
love-fevers of a dying poet are not likely to commend them- 
selves to those sound in wind and limb, untouched by the 
imaginative fires which combined with disease to destroy 
one of the greatest of English poets. 


OTHER NOTICES 


GENERAL Smuts. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Faber and 
Faber, 18s.) The historical value of this work can be gauged 
by the fact that a chapter purporting to be about the crucial 
debates of the Bloemfontein Conference in 1899 is headed 
“Flying Fox Won the Derby.” We are told that General 
Smuts revised the proofs. He has some _ responsibility 
therefore for numerous misquotations and flippant and 
frivolous misrepresentations. 


AUSTRALIA AND War To-Day. The Price of Peace. By 
W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., M.P. (Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney, 6s.) The National Review has already called attention 
to this outspoken and convincing book. When the Govern- 
ment of Australia decided to co-operate in applying sanctions 
to Italy, the author resigned office. He has since resumed 
it because, we take it, Australia, in planning defence schemes, 
cannot afford to forego the assistance of such a sturdy, far- 
seeing patriot as Mr. Hughes. He appeals primarily to 
Australians, urging them to see to their own security, 
inasmuch as the British Navy can no longer defend them, 
but every word will come home to Englishmen who no longer 
desire to bury their heads in the sands of League of Nations 
Union propaganda. There is also a timely word of warning 
to those Dominion statesmen who, “ to gain the cheap plaudits 
of the crowd, feel impelled to notify an indifferent world that 
they are captains of their own souls, and that until they give 
the word, although Britain is at war, their Dominion is at 
peace.”” Such books as these encourage us to hope that at 
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long last we are coming to our senses again. May it not be 
too late ! 


Lire Errant. By Cicely Hamilton. (Dent, 10s.) Miss 
Hamilton has given us many pleasant books, but none so 
readable as this story of her life. It is a record of pluck and 
endurance, for at her father’s death, which occurred when 
she had just left school, she and her brother and sister were 
turned on the world to earn a living. Through years of 
struggle she wrote spasmodically for cheap magazines, 
toured the country with a provincial theatre company and, 
betwixt acting and writing, won her way to an honoured 
independence and a life of varied usefulness. Her sympathy 
and sense of humour never desert her, and she holds in 
rare combination the possession of rooted convictions together 
with a complete inability to thrust them out as corners for 
other people to rub against. The defence she puts forward 
for her keen sense of patriotism is typical: “‘ Whether ’'m 
right in this or whether I’m wrong, I’ve a habit of affection 
for the country I was bred in, and I’m too old now to leave 
it off.” 


ITanp Mz. By E. Graham Howe. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) Through- 
out this book the author deals with his subject in the light 
of personal experience and not as a moralist or philosopher. 
He is only interested in theories in so far as they have value 
in practice ; he applies the same test to every theory: “ Is 
it true?” “ Does it work?” We all wish to get the best 
out of life, but each of us has a different way of setting about 
it. The successful accept life as it stands. The conventional 
“Good ”’ and “ Bad” may be false signposts. The author 
would apply the methods of science to elucidating life’s 
problems, always remembering that “science is a method of 
correlating data obtained from the study of external reality.” 
It can therefore only touch the outside of the picture. 
Through the adjustment of opposing forces a man will win 
through to peace and understanding. With such homely 
analogies Dr. Howe works out a practical way of life amid 
the troubles that beset the plain man. 


More Lovety Foop. By Ruth Lowinsky, with Decorations 
invented by Thomas Lowinsky. (Nonesuch Press, 6s.) A 
book as lovely as the last as regards the quality and distinction 
of its food and cheering as regards its humour. Mme. 
Lowinsky believes firmly—and how rightly—that the seat of 
all comfort and ease resides in the stomach; for instance, 
suitable Bridge refreshments will console you even if your 
partner has gone to bed with the ace. 
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Ir I RememBer Ricut. By Sacha Guitry. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) Here we have a translation of M. Guitry’s charming 
book, but a more delightful volume of memoirs could not 
easily come to hand. And it is not only charming; it is 
packed with astute observation and comment on many 
aspects of life. One of the most amazing chapters is the one 
entitled “‘ Eleven Schools” (but it was twelve). Never in 
any of the twelve did Sacha Guitry manage to get out of 
the first form, and after a rapid glance at the pages you will 
not wonder why! Of the great and famous there are 
naturally numerous stories, some funny, some touching ; the 
glimpses of Sarah Bernhardt are perhaps the richest. To a 
rehearsal called at one-fifteen for one-thirty Mme. Bernhardt 
would turn up at about ten to four. “ Everybody would 
get up; the men would take off their hats and move forward 
to kiss her hand. As there were not less than sixty people 
on the stage, the kissing of her hand took a good half hour ! ” 
But there is only one thing to do with a book like this, and 
that is to read it. 


Lonpon 1935. Seen by Feliks Tipolski. 
With Marginal Notes by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (John 
Lane, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Feliks Tipolski, born in 1907, is a leading 
Polish cartoonist who has recently contributed to sundry 
English periodicals. ‘ This volume represents his first series 
of English impressions.” May it not be his last! If his eye 
and his wit are too incisive to be wholly flattering, no candid 
Englishman can fail to appreciate the economy of his work, 
and if he sees us as others do, the fault lies in us and not 
inhim. It is true that many of his types have a certain drab 
forlornness, yet can we accuse him of too unkind an eye if 
we really look at an urban crowd of the twentieth century ? 
On any night of the week we can survey the theatre queue 
portrayed in his frontispiece, entitled “‘ The Wildest London.” 
As a relief from town drabness the artist revels in drawing 
soldiers in uniform—he himself was a gunner—and the 
possibilities of the bearskin obviously enthral him, from the 
over-aristocratic officer entering St. Paul’s to the perfect 
sketch—cartoon it is not—of the “‘ Guardsman.” His thumb- 
nail sketches of different corners of London show an uncanny 
insight into the essentials of each district. M. Tipolski’s 
Continental tradition is founded on Daumier and Forain, 
and his sure eye and keen wit cannot fail to be a healthy 
corrective to our rather over-sentimentalising and detail- 
loving cartoonists. 
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THe Yrar’s Porrry. Compiled by Gerald Gould, Denys 
Kilham Roberts and John Lehmann. (Bodley Head, 6s.) 

The god approached dissolves into the air. 

Magnolias, for instance, when in bud, 

Are right in doing anything they can think of... . 
So begins the first poem upon which the reviewer’s eye 
happens to light. The trouble with collections of poetry is 
that what may be true of one poem is so far from true of 
another that it is extremely difficult to estimate the book 
as a whole, but it may be said that here we have quite an 
interesting collection, which will commend itself more to the 
very young than to the old-fashioned. It would be altogether 
too intolerant to deny certain poetic qualities to most of the 
poems, but how few of them are poems that one could live 
with—how few lines are the kind of lines that stick—how 
few the really inspiring sentiments! Mr. Yeats’s name must 
always command respect, but lovers of his earlier verse will 
perhaps be disappointed in the rather dry examples that we 
have here ; on the other hand, there is a poem by Miss Edith 
Sitwell that ought to appeal even to the most conservative : 
it is beautiful and almost classic when compared with some 
of the others. Those who like Mr. Auden’s verse will find 
plenty of their kind of stuff here, and those who cling to 
the old measures will console themselves with poems like 
Mr. W. H. Davies’s “The Ghost’”—a poem of twelve 
lines which one could conceivably want to copy out and 
read again. Of few of the others could this be honestly 
said, though all are no doubt sincere pieces of work. 
Those who see this volume should make a point of reading 
Mr. W. J. Turner’s poem on the ballet dancers. It becomes 
less intelligible towards the end, but it has the beauty 
of word that never seems to forsake this poet. For 
the rest, the book is an anthology and must be taken as 
such. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


TE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


HELL BEYOND THE SEAS. By A. Krarup-Nielson. Translated 
by E. C. Ramsden (Bodley Head, 15s.). After the excitement of the War 
years a young Danish artificer finds life rather tame, so armed with an 
introduction for the Flying Corps in the French Foreign Legion, he decides 
to seek adventure by enlisting therein. Disillusion follows quickly : every- 
thing proves totally different to what he expected. He deserts, is caught 
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and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude and twenty years’ banishment 
in the French penal settlement in Guiana. The story of his life has been 
retold by the author without frills or sordid details, straightforwardly and 
convincingly. The officials are described as corrupt, cruel and callous, and 
an occasional spark of humanity in a governor or a warder and the friendships 
formed among the men themselves provide the only relief to the almost 
incredible sufferings the prisoners have to endure. Their many abortive 
attempts to escape are only followed by increased punishments. 


THE VIRGIN OF SKALHOLT. By Gudmundur Kamban. Translated 
by Evelyn Ramsden (Ivor Nicholson, 8s. 6d.). It is difficult at first to write 
about this book. It creates a feeling akin to the awed silence experienced 
at the close of a performance of a great artiste—a silence more eloquent 
than the tumultuous applause which follows. It is a story of seventeenth- 
century Iceland, when the Church’s influence was paramount. The Bishop 
of Skalholt’s daughter gives birth to a love child. The Bishop is a man of 
quick temper and imperious will; he is usually merciful to the erring, but 
to his guilty daughter, who has inherited her father’s indomitable will, he 
is intractable. In the spirit of the Inquisitors, in spite of his paternal 
affection, he enforces discipline, harsh and tyrannical. The daughter is 
severed from her child and is not allowed to see or communicate with her 
lover. She falls a victim to the plague and rapid consumption. Lying 
near to death, her reaction to her treatment is poignantly revealed when she 
suddenly startles those around by exclaiming, with a sudden access of 
strength : “ Do you think, father, that there is Church discipline in hell ? ” 
This moving and dramatic book is recommended by the Book Society. 
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CHEERFUL GIVER. The Life of Harold Williams. By his wife 
Ariadna Tyrkova-Williams. With a preface by the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 
Hoare (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.). A book of engrossing interest and a liberal 
education in European affairs. Born in New Zealand, where his father was a 
Wesleyan Minister, Harold Williams studied for the ministry, but his views 

roved too unconventional for his clerical superiors. What Methodism 
lost proved to be the gain of journalism at its best. Foremost among his 
outstanding gifts was a genius for acquiring languages ; according to his 
wife, he knew over fifty foreign tongues and could speak fluently in half of 
them. After graduating at Munich University, he was in turn foreign or 
war correspondent to T'he Times, Manchester Guardian, the Morning Post, 
the Daily Chronicle, and finally back to The Times as its foreign editor. 
The years spent in Russia before the Bolshevik debacle are especially 
interesting for, aided by his talented wife and biographer, herself Russian 
born, he entered into the spirit of the country and people. Brilliant thumb- 
nail sketches of the great people with whom Harold Williams came into 
contact increase the readableness and variety of the book. 


THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD. By Douglas Jerrold (Bodley 
Head, 6s.). Mr. Douglas Jerrold analyses very thoroughly the potentialities 
and weaknesses of the League of Nations. He finds the bargaining in con- 
nection with the voting at Geneva for Economic Sanctions wholly evil, and 
says truly: ‘“ The intriguing politician at home has remained the intriguing 
politician at Geneva, and his incurable habits have led the world to the 
edge of war.”” He wisely emphasises another truth : “ There is a propaganda 
for peace which can be as misleading as a propaganda for war, and can 
lead to war with even more certainty.” Mr. Jerrold is not altogether 
despondent but propounds a scheme for co-operation between the members 
of a League which would be “ a real Société des Nations.” 


CARNATIONS AND ALL DIANTHUS. By Montagu C. Allwood, 
F.L.S. (Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 12s. 6d.). Those who specialize 
in carnation growing will welcome this second edition of Mr. Allwood’s work 
and find pleasure in contrasting their experience with his. We predict 
that most gardeners, if they are lucky enough to see this book, will want to 
grow these lovely flowers for themselves. So complete is the information 
provided and so easy to understand, that failure seems impossible. In 
addition there are many photogravures to stimulate interest. 


THE BROWNING BOX; or The Life and Works of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes as reflected in letters by his friends and admirers. Edited with an 
Introduction by H. W. Donner (Milford, 15s.). Sheds light on the melan- 
choly end of a poet of great promise. Beddoes’ many friends, chief amongst 
them Thomas Kelsall, chose to be silent rather than confess that the poet 
had met death by his own hand. Therefore Browning, to whom the literary 
executorship was confided, was not allowed to tell the truth here given to 
the world. Mr. Donner has done a service to literature in clearing up the 
mystery ; we wish he had added an explanation of the strange frontispiece 
to his volume. 


KENYA: the Land of Illusion. By Lady Evelyn Cobbold (Murray, 
10s. 6d.). ‘‘ Ihave been urged,” writes the author, “‘ to publish this journal, 
so that a wider public may share in my experiences of Kenya’s beauty 
and Kenya’s tragedy.” The book is pleasant reading and is well-illustrated 
with excellent photogravures. It is quite conceivable that many readers, 
if opportunity offers, will be led to explore for their own pleasure and 
edification this wonderful country. 
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